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MASCAGNI TO COME 
AS GUEST LEADER 
WITH GALLO OPERA 


Manager of San Carlo Forces 
Announces American Pre- 
miére of “Il Piccolo Marat” 
with Composer Conducting, 
for Last Week in September 
—Composer Will Make His 
Second Visit to United 
States — Negotiations for 
Two Other Visits Unsuc- 
cessful—May Conduct Or- 
chestral Concerts Also 
HAT the first operatic novelty of 
the season will be an important 

ne in the shape of the American pre- 
miére of Mascagni’s “Il Piccolo Ma- 
rat” with the composer conducting, 


of the San Carlo Opera 





According to Mr. Gallo, 

will arrive in New York 

y month, and the opera, 
hithert unheard in the northern 
half of the Western Hemisphere, will be 
sung sometime about the end of Septem- 
ber. Mascagni will also, Mr. Gallo an- 
noutnces, be heard in Boston and Phila- 


le'phia with his operatic organization, 
nd will give several concerts as guest- 
with one or more of the im- 
ymphonie organizations. 

has made only one visit to 
i States, in 1902, when he was 
by a firm of theatrical 
he head of a company re- 
to produce four of his 
ria Rusticana,” “Iris,” 
nett and “William Ratcliff.” He 
made his first appearance with a double 











mill comsisting of “Cavalleria” and 
“Zanetto” in the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Oct. 8, 1902. This was the 


American premiére of the latter work. 


its American premiére in the 
“Ratcliff” was 
never given and after some weeks of ill 





1s 


same theater on Oct. 16. 


[Continued om page 23] 


SIR HENRY ENDS HIS 
SERIES UNDER STARS 


English 





Conductor Leaves Bowl 


Audiences Enthusiastic 


Los ANGELES, Aug. 7. -— 
Wood. 


Sir Henry 
referred to nightly as the En- 
glish “Ambassador of Music,” has come 


nd gone, concluding his series of eight 
meerts in the Hollywood Bowl on the 

ng of July 31 A great audience 

as present to bid him farewell and to 

second the wish that he return next sum- 
mer for his third visit. The coming of 
he genial yet dynamic Englishman has 
rved to focus publ attention on the 


mphony concerts in the Bowl and has 


enified the cause of music in the 

mmunity. Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the 
. > . . 
Metropolitan, was the only soloist of the 


week, with honors for the 


riant “» 


most im- 
ew” works being divided be- 
tween Sir Edward Elgar and Beethoven, 
‘ourth Symphony received its first 

ily d hearing in Sir Henry’s last 
pr gram. The Elgar work was that com- 


ser’s rst Symphony. 


' 
vy 


[Continued on page 19] 
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ALFRED CORTOT 


Who, After a Season’s Absence, Will Return to America for His Sixth Tour Next October. 


(See Page 23) 


Audition Winners Heard at Stadium; 
Hadley Introduces American Scores 








Ros, pianist. All were cordially received 
in standard works calculated to display 


WEEK notable for at least two 
reasons—the appearance of three +f 
soloists, winners of the audition com- Caer quemeenteen. . 
eit ee ii ‘ ‘ New works, heard for the first time 
mittees contests, and the introduction by New York audiences, were “Semi- 
of several new American works of ramis” by Felix Borowski, a tone poem 
worth—was begun by Henry Hadley, Concerned with the legendary Baby- 
7 . : lonian queen, and “The Emperor Jones, 
regularly associate conductor of the 4 symphonic impression of the O'Neill 
New York Philharmonic, at the play by William Schroeder of Br oklyn. 
Stadium Aug. 4. Mr. Hadley fol- Mr. Hadley’s Third Symphony was 
lowed in the footsteps of Willem van played for the first time at these con- 
Hoogstraten (who in turn will follow certs on Saturday evening. _ 
xipag > The reception given Mr. Sokoloff at 
Mr. Hadley) and Nikolai Sokoloff. Mr. the conclusion of his series of concerts 
Hadley was also active in his réle of left little doubt as to the inc reasing 
composer, his Third Symphony being popularity of the Clevelander who made 
heard by Saturday evening’s audience. his Stadium bow a vear ago. He was 
The three soloists appeared under Mr. forced to make the traditional farewell 
Hadley on Friday evening, Aug. 6. They speech. 
were Alice Godillot, soprano; Giuseppe 
Martino-Rossi, baritone, and Enrique [Continued on page 11] 
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CHICAGO MANAGER 
LISTS NOVELTIES 
AND NEW SINGERS 


Herbert M. Johnson, 
sario of 


Impre- 
the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, Returns 
from Europe with Unfa- 
miliar Names- on the New 
Roster — Marcoux and 
Polese Re-engaged After 
Absence of Number of 


Years—Several American 


> nec cen Ge 
and Russian Singers Sul 
Under Consideration 
EW artists and novelties and re- 
vivals for ti COmIng season DY 
he Chicago Civic Opera Associatior 
to open Monday, Nov. & were 
nou ed in Ni “A } Mond 
Herbert M. J : n y t 
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CINCINNATI LISTENS 
TO FIRST ‘FALSTAFF’ 


Zoo Forces Give Three Performances 
ol \ < rdi Mi aste Tpiece 


CINCINNATI Aug \er reig 
last week h th 
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DEBUT IS STAGED 
AT RAVINIA OPERA 
OF «VIDA BREVE” 


North Shore Audience Finds 
De Falla Work Highly 
Pleasing — Performance 
Distinguished by Excellent 
Singing and Acting and 
Some of Most Interesting 
Scenic Effects in History of 
the Institution — “Lohen- 
grin” Is Heard for First 
Time This Summer—Large 
Audiences Journey to Out- 
door Shrine for All the 
Week’s Programs 


HICAGO, Aug. 7.—The week at 

Ravinia was notable for the Chi- 
cago premiére of “La Vida Breve” by 
Manuel de Falla, which was first heard 
in this country at the Metropolitan 
Opera House last spring, and for the 
North Shore season’s first hearing of 
“Lohengrin,” which has been a fa- 
vorite work out there for a long time. 
While on the subject of first times, it 
might be mentioned in this connection 
that Edward Johnson, who has sung 
Lohengrin many times in English, on 
this occasion made his first essay in 
the German text. The rest of the week’s 
offerings were repetitions of operas that 
have already been heard this summer. 


“La Vida Breve” 


The first local performance of “La 
Vida Breve” was given on July 31, and 
marked the beginning of the latter half 
of Mr. Eckstein’s fifteenth season as 
manager. A crowded audience, second 
in brilliance only to the opening assem- 
blage of the summer, was roused to wel- 
come the entire production with unusual 
enthusiasm. The story of the opera is 
familiar to readers of MUSICAL AMERICA. 

Lucrezia Bori had, as she did in New 
York, the réle of Salud. Louis D’Angelo, 
also of the original cast, was the Uncle. 
The rest of the singers were new. José 
Mojica was Paco. Ina Bourskaya added 
a striking portrait as Salud’s grand- 
mother. Desiré Defrére was a somewhat 
labored Spanish Singer in the third 
scene. Ada Paggi lent interest to the 
short réle of Carmela; and numerous 
other singers, some of them heard off- 
stage, completed the cast. The ballet 
in the third and final scenes was headed 
by the charming Ruth Page and the 
talented Mark Turbyfill, and their two 
episodes were among the most enjoyable 
events of a highly successful evening. 


Scenic Devices 


The scenery set new standards of 
beauty and suggestiveness. The painted 
panorama of Granada, behind which the 
chorus sang brief snatches of Spanish 
airs, brought forth applause and was 
one of the most interesting drops the 
company has used all summer. The 
device in the third scene, by which the 
wedding festivities inside the patio are 
plainly visible was one of the finest in 
stage illusion Chicago has seen. 

That the performance was a great 
success was owing largely to Miss Bori, 
who sang with greater elan than she has 
ever before evinced at Ravinia. But 
de Falla’s score itself must also be named 
as one of the prime factors in the de- 


light with which the production was 
hailed. General Chicago opinion com- 
pletely reversed the judgment of New 


Yorkers who found the score either im- 
mature or lacking in _ interest. Its 
Iberianisms were refreshing; certainly 
de Falla’s rhythms are far from hack- 
neyed, and his skill in orchestration, 
while never aspiring so high as to ob- 
trude itself exclusively on the attention 
of the listener, is always capable of 
finesse. The music does not command a 
very wide range of dramatic expressive- 
mess; but, given Miss Bori in the chief 
role, and considering the smoothness of 
the Ravinia ensemble arid the scenic be- 
guilements of the Ravinia production, it 
is more than sufficient to its purpose. De 





[Centinued on page 16] 
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Programs Outlined for Cham- 
ber Music Festival 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 9. 

—Classicists and _ iconoclasts 
will rub shoulders on the programs 
to be given at the Festival of 
Chamber Music in the Library of 
Congress Oct. 7, 8 and 9. The com- 
plete lists have not yet been an- 
nounced, but the following are the 
condensed programs Oct. T— 
“Brandenburg” Concerto No. 3, for 
string orchestra, Bach; Ricercari, 
for eleven instruments, Malipiero; 
Concerto Grosso for string orches- 
tra and piano, Ernest Bloch, the 
composer conducting; Oct. 8 at 11 
a. m.—String Quartet, Op. 67, 
Joseph Jongen; Sonata for Violin 
and Piano (E. S. Coolidge Prize, 
1926), Albert Huybrechts; String 
Quartet, Franck, the Pro Arte 
String Quartet of Brussels, and E. 
Robert Schmitz, pianist, being the 
performers; Oct. 8 at 4.30 p. m.— 
Theme and Fantastic Variations, 
Op. 7, for clarinet, string quartet 
and piano, N. Berezowsky; Five 
Russian Folk-songs, for voice, vio- 
lin, ’cello and piano, A. F. Goe- 


dicke; Quintet, Op. 30, for strings 
and piano, S. I. Taneieff, the 
Stringwood Ensemble of New 


York, and Boris Saslawsky, bari- 
tone, being the performers. On 
Oct. 9 the Flonzaley Quartet will 
give a program, which is yet to be 
announced. 





LOS ANGELES LIKES SALT LAKE SINGERS 


Chorus of 250 50 from Mormon 
Tabernacle Gives Impress- 


sive Concert 
By Hal Davidson Crain 
Los ANGELEs, Aug. 7.—Establishing a 
precedent in its history of almost a cen- 
tury in Utah, the famous Mormon Taber- 


nacle Choir of Salt Lake City, journeyed 
en masse to Los Angeles for a memo- 
rable concert in Hollywood Bowl on the 
evening of July 28. Arriving by three 
special trains, the organization of some 
250 singers, accompanied by Clarence 
Neslen, mayor of Salt Lake City, and 
Mrs. Neslen; David A. Smith, a presid- 
ing bishop of the Mormon Church, and 
a descendent of Joseph A. Smith; H. E. 
Crockett, secretary of the State of Utah, 
and other notables, were welcomed by an 
audience of 16,000 persons, including 
many followers of the faith residing in 
Southern California. 

The Choir, composed approximately of 
100 men and 150 women, presented a 
concert of the first order under the in- 
spiring leadership of Anthony C. Lund. 
The opening number, “Let the Moun- 
tains Shout for Joy” by Evan Stevens, 
was particularly fitting, and immediate- 
ly displayed powers of the organization 
and the conductor’s abilities in the man- 
agement of his big chorus and in obtain- 
ing some telling effects. The clarion 
tones of the singers resounded through 
the Bowl, the vastness of which dealt 





Rothwell Begins Sesqui Engagement 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 7,—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Walter Henry Roth- 
well, guest conductor, Francis Macmil- 
len, violin soloist, was heard in a con- 
cert in the Auditorium of the Sesqui- 
centennial Exposition on Wednesday 
evening, Aug. 4. The program was as 
follows: 

Symphony in C Minor.......... Brahms 

Symphonic Poem, “The Sirens”...Gliére 

Concerto in G Minor for Violin....Bruch 

Mr. Rothwell, who, with this concert, 
began his engagement in the Exposition 
series, is no stranger to this city, al- 
though his most important previous visit 
here now dates back about twenty years. 
At that time he was musical director 
of an admirable, though somewhat con- 
densed version of “Parsifal,” presented 
on tour by Henry W. Savage. 

He proved, as previously, to be a 
sound and authoritative conductor of 
keen musical instinct, informed by taste 
and thorough erudition. He did not 
hesitate to introduce certain individual 
effects in his reading of the Brahms 
Symphony, such as a shrewd and glam- 
orous development of the great chorale 
theme of the final movement, beginning 
it in moderate tempo and achieving, by 
acceleration, a stirring climax. The 
Gliére tone poem, which is rather ex- 
asperatingly “programmatic,” still fails 
to move by any inherent beauty of the- 
matic material, but it is an ingenious 
and skillfully wrought work, from which 
Mr. Rothwell extracted about every 
ounce of value. 

Mr. Macmillen was hampered by at- 
mospheric conditions excessively humid 
for violin playing. He gave a sound 
performance, however, of the Concerto, 
and especially displayed his charm as a 
virtuoso in a pleasing encore, the D 
Maior Polonaise of Wieniawski. 

The Orchestra, with Mr. Rothwell as 
guest conductor, gave the first matinée 
concert of its Sesquicentennial season in 


the Auditorium on Saturday, Aug. 6. 
The program was as follows: 
Symphony in C Minor. ; . Beethoven 
Prelude and Liebestod, “Tristan und 
Isolde” ‘ . Wagner 


“A ‘Midsummer Night’ s 
. Mendelssohn 
Strauss 


Scherzo from * 
Dream’ 
‘Till Eulenspiegel” 


All but one of these numbers had been 
previously heard during the current Ex- 
position cycle, but Mr. Rothwell imparted 
distinctive touches to his readings and 
illuminated a program of recognized 
master works. Warranty for repetition 
of some of the thematic material of the 
first movement of the Beethoven Sym- 
phony was exercised, 4 la Mengelberg, 
and with secant advantage to the general 
effect of the work. With this exception, 
the rendition was impressive and thor- 
oughly interesting. The resources of the 
orchestra were particularly well revealed 
in the Scherzo from “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” while “Till Eulen- 





spiegel” had all the requisite elfin fancy 
and sardonic humor. 


Requiem Is Sung 


The musical distinction of the Sesqui- 
centennial was elevated to a new plane 
last evening by a superb performance 
of Verdi’s Requiem, given in the Audi- 
torium of the Exposition before a 
thrilled multitude. 

The interpretation of this work, which 
was last heard in this city about forty 
years ago, was intrusted to the finely 
capable and admirably drilled chorus of 
New York University, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Hollis Dann, to four excellent 
soloists and the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
The soloist group was composed of Ruth 
Rodgers, soprano; Marie Stone Langs- 
ton, contralto; Paul Althouse, tenor, and 
Frederic Patton, bass. 

Interesting facts in connection with 
this recent production were: 

The chorus was made up of super- 
visors and students of music from 
thirty-two states and Canada. The 
work was entirely unknown to all but a 
half-dozen of the chorus of 350 less than 
five weeks ago. 

In precision of attack, tonal purity 
and artistic responsiveness, Dr. Dann’s 
chorus warranted favorable comparison 
with even the great Bach Choir. The 
organization rose to its numerous rich 
opportunities, especially the “Dies Irae” 
and in the final Fugue of the section 
“Libera me.” 

All the soloists were in good voice and 
were heard to especial advantage in the 
trios, quartets and duets. 

No attempt was made to create a 
sacerdotal atmosphere, and the various 
divisions of the Requiem were frankly 
applauded by the large audience. 

H. T. CRAVEN. 





Florence Macbeth Booked for San Fran- 
-cisco Opera 

SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 7.—Florencé 

Macbeth is booked for réles which Claire 

Dux was engaged to sing with the San 


Francisco Opera Association. Miss 
Macbeth will appear in “Martha,” “The 
Barber of Seville” and “Fra Diavola.” 


These engagements will mark her first 
operatic appearances in this city, al- 
though she has sung here several times 
in concert. 





Seattle Society Elects New Officers 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 7.—The Or- 
pheon Society has elected Mrs. Theo 
D. Callahan, president for the coming 
year, together with the following offi- 
cers: Ruby Ohman and Mrs. Virgil K. 
Hancock, vice-presidents; Alma Johan 
nesen, Helen Crawford, and Carolyn F 
Hopkins, secretaries. 


All the material in MvusIcau 
copyrighted and may be 
when proper credit is given. 


AMERICA is 


reproduced only 


kindly with the umusually clear-cut dic- 
tion and fine shadings demanded by the 
leader. 

Cadman’s “The Sumset Trail,” for 
baritone soloist amd chorus, again dis- 
closed some good work and also the ex- 
cellent singing of Leon G. Smith. 
Arthur Farwell’s “Build Thee More 
Stately Mamsioms” provided another high 
peak of interest. A charming bit in 
way of contrast was Lieurance’s “My 
Lark, My Love.” followed by a monu- 
mental performance of Schubert’s “The 


Almighty,” sung by Jessie Williams and 
the Choir. The soloist possesses a voice 


of power and fime quality, emabling her 
to make a dramatic effect. Other choral 
numbers of outstanding merit were El- 
gar’s “My Love Dwelt m a Northern 
Land.” and Rossinis “Inflammatus.” 
The soloist im the former was Louise 
Watson, Mrs. Brewertom im the latter. 
Two solo numbers, Ronald’s “Down in 
the Forest.” amd Buck’s “The Creole 
Lover’s Song.” were added by Jessie 
Evans, contralto, whose voice is one of 
unusual beauty amd eloquence. 


Concerts were scheduled for San 
Diego, Pomona and San Francisco be- 
fore returning to Salt Lake City. 





NEW YORK SYMPHONY GETS 
IMPORTANT FIRST PLAYERS 





Changes im Perseane!l Fewer This Year 
Than fer Several Seasens—FPirst- 
Desk Men Remaining 


i? 


It is announced by the 
Engels, manager, that there will be 
seven new players added-to the New 
York Symphony personnel this fall. This 
represents the smallest turmover the or- 
chestra bas had im a mumber of years. 

Two of the changes are among th 
first instruments. Walter Damrosch has 


office of Georg: 





engaged Joseph Malkin as first ’cellist. 
Mr. Malkin has snnananel as soloist with 
the Boston Symphony, Chicago Sym- 
phony and New York Symphony. H: 
was a first prize graduate of the Paris 
Conservatoire. At the age of eighteen 
he was soloist with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonik under Artur Nikiseh. 

The addition of Isadore Berv as first 
horn brings to the orchestra its young- 
est first instrument player. Mr. Berv 


"He has been with 


Orchestra for the past 


is nineteen years old 

the Philadelphia 

three years. 
Other new me 


mobers im 


clude Winthro} 


Sargeant, violin; M. Livschutz, violin; 
Samuel Borodkin, assistant tympani 
Harry Sacher, bass; Michel Nazzy, Eng- 
lish horn; Albin Andimg, second trumpet 
Continuing at the first imstrument 
desks are George Barre re, who has been 
with the orchestra re than twenty 





years as first flutist; Mischa Mischakoff, 
concertmaster; Ernest La Prade, leader 





of the second violims: Rene Pollain. 
viola; Morris Tivi m, double bass; J. A. 
Williams, clarinet; Louis Letellier, 
bassoon; Pierre Mathieu, oboe: Gustav 
Heim, trumpet; Max Wockenfuss, trom- 
bone; Adolf Moser, tuba: Karl Glass- 


man, tympani; Joseph Pizzo, harp. 


CONDUCTORS GO AND COME 








Baten Artists, Other Musicians and 
Their Families Among 
Ocean Travelers 


Having concluded his emgagement as 
guest conductor with the Los Angeles 
Symphony in Hollywood Bowl, Sir Henry 
Wood has departed these shores, and 
taken ship for England. With Lady 
Wood, he left aborad the White Star 
liner Majestic at midnight Thursday, 
Aug. 5. 

Mrs. John McCormack and her 
daughter, Gwendolyn, were fe'low pas- 
sengers of the Woods on th Majestic 

Lawrence Gilman, music critic of 
New York Herald Tribume, sailed on th 
Rotterdam Aug. 7. With him were +" 
Gilman and Betty Gilman. 

Returning limers brought back thr: 
musicians f note Albert Spalding 
violinist, and Charles Hackett. tenor « 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company wer: 
passengers on the incoming Majestix 
which dock Aug Frederick Stock 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony, ri 
turned on the H we Aug. 9. earlier 
than usual from his annual Europea: 
vacation, as he has guest engagements 
at the Ses entennial and the Lewisohn 
Stadium this year Mrs. Stock was wit] 
him Mrs. James G. Huneker. widow « 
the famous music cr tic, returned on the 


Bremen at midnight Aug. 9. 
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ss SEYFRIED AND ASSOCIATES AT THE THEATER AN DER WIEN 

ul Upper Row: Ignaz Xaver, Ritter von Seyfried, from a Lithograph by Josef Kriehuber, 1829; Vienna at His Time, from an O}4 Priet. Lewer Rew: Lemar Fram: Castelli, His 

iz Principal Text Writer, Lithograph by Kriehuber, 1835; Theater an der Wien, from an Old Print; Emmanuel Schikaneder. Manager of the Theater 

. 

nt NE HUNDRED and fifty prevent him from studying with greater (“Der Wald bei Bondy”) (“La For@t M mm, a king’s daughter, who is de- 

; years ago, when Mozart zeal counterpoint under Albrechtsber- de ey a —— _ a in thn sirous of marrying Pr eo Idas, attempts 

ity et cal . : . ger. acts, with text by Ignaz ran $ to prewemt this umiom by the aid of a 

vf was the FOISmnS idol of His association with Peter von Winter, from the French (Theater an der Wiez ke” nask at ome time the property of 

ler the Austrian Court, Ig- who had come to Vienna to see to the Sept. 26, 1815); “Ugoline oder der Hun- idm By the use of it he transforms 
in, naz Xaver, Ritter von production of some of his works, fur- gerthurm” (Theater an der Wien, Sep- himself imto a shepherd and gains ad- 

A Seyfried was born, Aug. ished Seyfried with the opportunity of tember, 1821); “Timur, dez Tartar mittamee to his beloved. Her heart re- 

er 15, 1776, in the imperial city of becoming familiar with dramatical mu- Chan, spectacular melodrama (Theater mains unmoved In jesperation he car- 

ay — ’ ig ’ sical composition. Finally upon the ad- an der Wien, September, 1822); D ries her off through the air. 
m- Vienna. He was a prolific composer vyice of this celebrated musician, his diebische Elster oder Die Magd von Pa Marmssa’s lower is consoled in the 
$s of operas, ballets, pantomimes, music father consented to the career which his laiseau,” four acts, text by Castell meantime amd through a dream sent by 
for melodramas, as well as church mu- son had chosen. His teacher’s recommen- from the F rench of Caigniez (The ater 4 who comes forth from 
sie, and held a reputation as a theo- dation likewise obtained for him the an der Wien, Oct. 7, 1824); and “Die 2 promises immortality to 
bE ea t . titles of composer and musical director Kluge Frau im Walde oder Der stumme > = me if she will be favorable to 

rist. Through his efforts, Johann of the theater built on the estate of Ritter,” a magic melodrama in five acts him. She its about to consent when 

Georg Albrechtsberger’s theoretical Prince Starhemberg in the suburb of text by August Kotzebue (Berlin, De ‘ythere brimgs about the appearance of 
| writings were brought out in a com- Wieden, for which Emmanuel Schika- 20, 1826). ideas. Apalle’s passionate request is for- 

niche edition: Resthoven’s studies in neder, theatrical manager, playwright, Premicre of “Fidelio” gottem. The god of youth and beauty, 

PICUe ¢ , = ahh ector and singer, had received a license. remiere 0) 1aeunoe poetry amd music, mow changes himself 
yeneral—bass, counterpoint, and com- It was popularly called Schikaneder’s Seyfried, who wrote im the styk f mto 2 humter. Im this disguise he removes 
ofl position were published in 1832, and Theater. Here in this same year, 1797, the “old Imperial composers.” as Bex Primce Ideas amd again kidnaps Marpissa. 
le Joseph Preindl’s theoretical writings his first opera “Der Léwenbrunnen” thoven used to call them, lived im th From all appearances, it seems as 
iry edited and issued under the title of (“La Fontaine du lion’), text by Schi- same house with the latter for part of though Apolle will not give her up. 
nd “Wiener Tonschule oder Anweisung zum kaneder, was produced on July 15. This the years 1803 and 1805. Six years Vemues imtervenes and tells him that one 
™ reneralbass, zur Harmonie, zum Kontra- Was followed by “Orion oder der Fiirst younger than _ Beethoven, he , was in cammot build happiness upon the mis- 
= unkt und zur Fugenlehre” in 1827. und sein Hofnarr, four acts, text by trusted with the production of the lat- fortume of some one else. Deeply 
oe As has been the case with many mu- Joachim Perinet (Schikaneder’s Theater,  ter’s opera, “Fidelio,” and following th moved, Apelie frees Merpissa and the 

” icians, young Seyfried’s father, Joseph, Jan. 8, 1798) and “Liebe macht kurzen suggestions of the composer, directed th last seeme shows him in his sun chariot 

_— titter von Seyfried, a counsellor at the Prozess oder Die Heirath auf gewisse studying of the parts with al] the simg- wilmessimg the marriage ceremony of 

as ourt of the Prince of Hohenlohe-Schel- Art,” two acts, text by Joachim Perinet, ers, also all the orchestral rehearsals, as the twe lowers before riding off to a dis- 
ngsfiirst, ignored the prevailing predi- a pasticcio in collaboration with Henne- well as the premiére at the Theater am tant heavem which is really heavenly. 
tion of his son for music and prepared berg, Woelfl and others (Schikaneder’s der Wien, Nov. 20, 1805, at a time when Ocher Werks 

' im for the bar. It so happened that Theater, March 26, 1798). the French troops under Napoleon occa- 

Seyfried, whose musical studies were to Incidental Music pied Vienna The m« unt ne f the z rt works which are less 
e guided by such teachers as Mozart, brought them constantly toget spired include among the 
eopold Anton Kozeluch, as well as In the years which followed he com- almost every day they were seem im the “Der Wundermann um 

, faydn with whom he studied harmony, posed many incidental numbers for vari- same restaurant enjoymg Many & mem “L”Homme miraculeux A la 

~ vent to Prague to study law, literature ous operas; a great number of melo orable hour in confidential talk. At th him”) (Vienna. 1799): “Die 

ere ind philosophy, making there the ac- dramas, among them, “Montezuma” funeral services of Beethoven, Seyfroed “Le Druides”) (Vienna, 

, uaintance of Dionys Weber, Johann (Vienna, 1805); “Saul, Kénig in Israel,” was one of the pallbearers, and a W1)- “Cras” (Theater an der Wien. 
Wenzel Tomaschek and Johann Nepomuk three acts, with text from the French of me (“Deliver Me, O Lord, from etermal Nowember. 1803): “Die Eheminner nach 

. \ugust Witasek. They encouraged his Louis Charles Caigniez (Theater an der death”) for four male voices IM Pore r Mode Iemma, 1804); “Allamar, 

’ assion for music. Friendships made Wien, April 7, 1810); “Friedrich von by him, was used. r Maure text by Castelli (Vienna, 
vith celebrated musicians ; brilliant con- Minsky” (“Frederic de Minsky") (The- _— Marpissa” Jan Bar 7 LSOT “BR. rtha v n Wer len 

‘ erts, and performances of Mozart’s ater an der Wien, Jan. 5, 1811); “Die err two acts, text by Stegmayer 

hy vorks all helped to augment his aversion Cisterne” (“La Citerne”) four acts, The fairy opera “Idas und Marpissa Theater am der Wien, Sept. 21, 1809): 
‘or the profession imposed upon him by’ with text from the French of Caigniez text by Matthaus Stegmayer, he brought Mitternacht..” me act (Prague 


Vienna, he 
not 


his father. Returning to 
racticed law, which, however, did 


(Theater an der Wien, Jan. 17, 1812); out in 1807 


“Der Hund des Aubri-de-Mont-Didier” a mythological one. Apollo, i 


in Vienna. The subjex 


[Ceatinued on page 20] 
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Many Notables Witness “Truth” in 
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VAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 7.—On Satur- 
S day, July 31, the twenty-fifth grove 
play of the Bohemian Club of San Fran- 
cisco brilliantly presented in the 
Bohemian Grove, Sonoma County, by 
members of the Club, assisted by the 


was 


major portion of the San Francisco 
Symphony. George Sterling was respon- 
sible for the dramatic poem, and the 
musical setting was composed _ by 
Domenico Brescia. 


Briefly, the story of the drama is the 
eternal allegory of Truth, her fate at 
the hands of the people, showing how 


she is first crucified, then worshipped, 
then rejected. 
The play opens with light dawning 


over the mountain. Hidden voices sing 
the prologue, as a poet and shepherdess 
enter, followed by The Dreamer and 

Truth, in the form of a girl, naked and 
unashamed. 

The girl is misunderstood. A cloak 
s thrown about her. The Dreamer asks 
hat she be disrobed, so the people may 
see and worship. But the people cry, 
“Stone her!” 


The girl and The Dreamer are brought 


ce - 


before the king. He commands her to 
speak, but she is silent. 
Declaring the girl should know a 


mortal love, the king has her led away. 
Darkness falls. 

News that the king is dead is brought 
to the pagan priests at midnight before 
the altar of the god Korkamendum in the 
forest. 


The girl is charged with having 
killed him by sorcery. She and The 


Dreamer are brought before the altar. 
Refusing to speak, the girl is put into 


fire, but the flames have no effect on 
her. 

The next scene shows the mob clamor- 
ing for the life of the girl, revealed 


to them as Truth, and for the life of The 
Dreamer. The Dreamer steadfastly re- 
fuses to tell what Truth has revealed to 
him. 

Pleading for the life of Truth, The 
Dreamer says she is “the heart of 
Beauty, which is Truth.” He is put to 
death, and Truth is hurled from the cliff. 
The light fades into darkness. 

At dawn, Truth appears before the 
gates of the city. “She knows not 
death.” The populace worship her, and 
ask that she reign over them. 

A pagan priest stabs Truth in the 
heart. She falls and her body is set up 
upon the pagan altar. The populace 
worship it. 

The poet and shepherdess flee the city, 


and Truth appears pointing to the 
heights. But they refuse to go. 


Darkness falls, leaving the lone figure 
of Truth—still pointing, but in vain. 


Ingenious Lighting 


The poem was first published in 1923, 

















and this year’s version was especially 
adapted for the magnificent sylvan 
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Domenico Brescia, Who Wrote the Music 


for “Truth” 


grove. There were new 
g problems of production. 
Its requirement of several scenes in dif- 


theater in the 


and interestin 


ferent localities, has been met by in- 
troducing intervals of complete dark- 
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Scene at the Court of “Ducorial,” the King, as Staged im the 


ness between scenes, connected by must- 
cal interludes. Each scene begins with 
a stage picture developed gradually by 


stage lighting and ends with another 
stage picture suddenly darkened. The 
dramatic action of the several scenes 


takes place on different levels of stage. 
The lighting for each scene is confined 
to the particular area used, leaving dark 
the areas not necessary to the action. 

The problem of the Twentieth Century 
composer is in the main the problem of 
arranging beautiful sound-patterns com- 
bined to an adequate and truthful dra- 
matic expression through music. 

Domenico Brescia is the child of his 
age, and so we are not surprised to find 
in the musical interpretation of Mr. 
Stérling’s poem something of contem- 
porary harmonic idiom and a subtle and 
ingenious use of modern orchestral color. 

A symphonic prelude followed by 
hidden chorus intones music of solemn 
and mystic beauty, which might well be 
fittingly employed in the modern oratorio. 
After a broad melody a tiny fragment 
frequently occurs to emphasize musically 
the tragic fate caused by humanity’s 
misapprehension of truth. And in the 
course of the musical commentary, the 
composer cleverly transmutes this tiny 
motive to represent the war-like spirit 
of the soldiers, the pride and pomp of 
a court, and the carefree holiday spirit 
of the courtiers in the garden féte at the 
king’s palace. 

The lyric note of the music is struck 
in the interpretation of the characters 
of Egon, the poet, and Dendra, the shep 
herd girl, likewise in the charming ballet 
music which accompanies the feast at 
the king’s court. Music of an Oriental 
flavor, exquisitely poignant in character, 
has been assigned to the episode of Egon 
and Dendra. In the characteristic Pro- 
cessional Song of the Priesthood, the 
trumpet call of the warriors is heard to- 
gether with a mystic pagan chant of 
the chorus. 

Brief musical interludes, used as links 
between the scenes, have the exceptional 
virtue of creating the atmosphere for 
the subsequent development of the story 
in a manner which only unaccompanied 
instrumental language can do. We are 
all familiar with the significant music 
employed by Puccini in “Madama Butter- 
fly” on the eve of the arrival of Pinker- 
ton, and Mr. Brescia has contrived, with 
imaginative skill, to evoke a similar ex- 
pectancy in these tiny interludes. One 
of them, a March Grotesque, in which 


Qnenel Plax “Track,” by 


Bohemian Groowe 


all the principal 


MOoUuVvEes 





are ingeniously mbined, is 2 true i- 
sical mirror of th rem th hare 

of the scene Tmmediately f wi 2 \ 
number of these imterludes Geserve to bde- 
come popular. There is mot a trivial bar 


in the entire score, in spite of the fhuidity 


of the melodic line, sustaimed by vigor 
rythms and sometime strange harm 


combinations. 
Truth ¥ eacedess 


: —. . 
The character of Jrwth. as personified 





by a nude form of whearthly beaut 
moves, voreress, Throng how time emir 
action, and, Mm a SiTUkiw se stances 
on the mountam top, mutely beckoning 
the people to follow her. Here the light 
ing effects im the magmilficemt group of 
giant redwoods were of celestial] and 
overwhelming beauty 

The numerous members im the cast 


under the direction of W. H. Sanith, Jr. 
distinguished themselves im performing 
this complex work 





The vocal parts were entrusted to C. 
Bulotti, as Egon; E. Kent, The Harper 
A. Sperry, Uliwm, The Dreamer; and 
Master Leo Christianson, whe same the 
soprano role of Dendrs Otihers im the 
cast were Perrch, a semtry, EF M 
Cameron; Zor, a soldier, Bord Oliver; 
Truth, C D Hdward: A ite 
Dreamer’s wife Harvey R ds 


Vursor . A HOTa K rong Servs, 


T. Thompson, E 
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Ducorial, 
king, R. H. Seward; the clerk of court, 
ph Sloan; court singer, Easton Kent; 


Dion 


Manlin 


in the 


the 


Holm; 
, & pagan priest, Boyd Oliver; 
L. Bell; 
soldier, John R. Gwynn; a baker, 


ex- 
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Mason; an armorer, B. A. Purrington; 
» buteher, Fred McNulty; Heral, a pagan 


priest, Frank C. Thompson. 
iit for their successtul effort. 
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All deserve 


The chorus, which represents a very 


mportant part 


of this 


structed by H. Perry. 
A distinguished 
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man, 
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audience, 
Gabrilowitch, Mischa 
Lawrence Tibbett, John McCorm- 
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Dramatic 


Clarence Whitehill, Frank Swinner- 
Cobb, George McManus, the 


of Sweden, Viscount Astor 





f England, and his son, William Wal- 
rf Astor, expressed enthusiastic ap- 
preciation. 
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Representative Clubs in the National Federation 





sai HILADELPHIA, Aug. 9. 
—The Matinée Musical 
Club was organized in 
1894 and incorporated 
in 1911 under the laws 
of Pennsylvania. Like 
most organizations of this kind, it has 
grown from a very small club to one 
of great importance. In 1894 a few 
music-loving women, headed by Mrs. 
Samuel W. Burgin (then club presi- 
dent) combined their time and efforts 
to promote and encourage a love for 
music, and a result is the Matinée 
Musical Club with a membership of 
1500 and a long waiting list. Each 
year the activities of the club increase, 
and so great has been its progress 
that today it stands pre-eminently 
among the clubs not only of Pennsy)- 
vania, but of the United States. 

The club home is in the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel (Rooms 201-202), and 
the concerts are held every other Tuesday 
in the Bellevue-Stratford ballroom. These 
are preceded by a luncheon in the Strat- 
ford room, where interesting and notable 
guests are invited to speak. The mem- 
bership of the club consists of associate, 
active, chorus, ensemble, orchestra, non- 
resident, honorary and a junior and juve- 
nile department. The chorus, consisting 
of 125 members, under the capable direc- 
tion of Helen Pulaski Innes, is conceded 
to be unsurpassed by any women’s chorus 
in Philadelphia, and has enjoyed the 
distinction for two seasons of appearing 
with the New York Symphony under the 
direction of Walter Damrosch in Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony and in Wag- 
nerian programs. Besides appearing in 
Philadelphia, the members went on tour 
with this organization. The chorus and 
harp ensemble had the honor of present- 
ing a program (by invitation) at the 
biennial convention of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs held in Asheville, 
June, 1923. 

The string ensemble, organized in 1915, 
is now under the able leadership of Alex- 
ander Smallens. The newly organized 
opera class, under the direction of Alex- 
ander Smallens, has already proved a 
great incentive to its members, many of 
them having been given important rdéles 
with the Philadelphia Civic Opera Com- 
pany. The junior and juvenile rt- 
ment of the club was organized 1920 
and is now under the leadership of Mrs. 
James A. Aikens, Jr. The members of 
this department consist of girls from 
eight to twenty years of age, its object 
being to stimulate a desire for the study 
of music and to develop the talent within 
its ranks. The reciprocity work done by 
this department is an inspiration to 
junior clubs of Philadelphia. 

The junior orchestra, with a member- 
ship of fifty, meets weekly for rehearsal 
under the direction of Leonard De Maria. 

The club enjoys the distinction of hav- 
ing a harp ensemble consisting of 
twenty-one players, twelve seniors and 
nine juniors, which is under the capable 
direction of Dorothy Johnstone Baseler. 


Philanthropic Work 
The philanthropic department of the 


club, magnificent in its work, was started 
fourteen years ago by Mary Rose Collins, 
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District of Columbia Song 
Contest Closing 


ASHINGTON, Aug. 7.—The 

closing date for the contest 
being conducted by the Federation 
of Music Clubs for a poem, which 
will be set to music and serve as 
the official song of the District of 
Columbia, has been set for Sept. 
15, 1926. Judges are to be selected 
by the board of commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, and the 
Federation. Manuscripts should be 


sent to Miss Beatrice Goodwin, 
contest chairman, 5 West Lenox ? 
Street, Chevy Chase, Md. Manu- 
scripts should be sent unsigned, 


accompanied by a sealed envelope 
containing the name and address 
of the author. Poems must not 
exceed two verses and may or 
may not have a chorus, as the 
author chooses. -. Ee as 


~ 
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MUSICIANS WHO PROMOTE ART IN PHILADELPHIA AND CHICAGO 


Upper Left. Mrs. Richard Sharpless Davis, Secretary of the Philadelphia Matinée Musical 
Club; Upper Right, Mrs. Samuel Williams Cooper, President of the Club: Lower 
Left, Isabelle Walker Kuehne, Corresponding Secretary of Gamma Chapter of Sigma 
Alpha Iota Musical Sorority, Chicago: Lower Right. Jennie F. W. Johnson. President 


of the Chapter 


who was president, with Mrs. George W. 
Wagner as chairman. Under Mrs. Col- 
lins’ able leadership the department 
evolved, and because of her vision in 
those early days, the club today has the 
honor of enjoying this splendid depart- 
ment. During the past season, under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. Emil W. Sea- 
songood, this department gave more than 
100 concerts and a program for the 
benefit of a home for the blind, when 
more than $1,100 was realized. The pres- 
ent chairman is Mrs. Thomas F. Arm- 
strong. The philanthropic department 
gives about 100 concerts each year for 
homes, institutions, hospitals, etc. 

The reciprocity department, of many 
years’ standing, is one of the social sides 
of the club, and has been the means 
of bringing many distinguished and in- 
teresting guests. Programs arranged by 
this department are given to other clubs 
in Philadelphia and throughout the state, 
helping them to create an interest in 
music. 

The following active committees add 
greatly to the success of the club pro- 
gram, membership, active membership, 
extension, admissions, house, _ social, 
ushers, press, printing and finance. 

Under the auspices of the extension 
department, a scholarship fund was es- 
tablished in 1923, during Elizabeth Hood 
Latta’s administration. Two scholarships 
have thus far been awarded for piano, 
and through the efforts of the president, 
Mrs. Samuel Williams Cooper, the club 
aims to establish a permanent scholar- 
ship covering three classes: piano, vio 
lin or "cello and voice. Prizes are als 
awarded for musical compositions, and 
among the winners are: Frances G. Me- 
Collin, H. Alexander Matthews, Clarence 
K. Bawden, Carl Busch and Charles Ben- 
nett. 

The club year opens with a charter 


luncheon in the ballroom of the Bellevue- 
Stratford, which is limited to members 
and guests of honor This is the out- 
standing social function of the season, 


when such impor 





uch im} people as Lloyd 
George, Richard Strauss, Walter Dam- 
rosch, Senator George Wharton Pepper, 
Leopold Stokowski, Le Olga 
Samaroff and Dhan Gopal Mukerji, the 


' : 7 oS . + 
Hindu poet, have honored the club. 


Ornstein, 


Fine Conce rts Given 


At the club concerts the members are 
privileged t 
artists. Active members also appear on 
the programs with them from time to 
time. These concerts are arranged by 
the program committee under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Edward Philip Linch. 


hear distinguished visiting 


The club has a subscription department, 
which gives financial encouragement to 
the musical organizations of the city. 


Through the extension department, musi- 





cal appreciation has been established in 
the public schools of Philadelphia 

At the charter luncheon held Nov. 1, 
921, J ’ n Moore, then Mayor 
| Phila la. Suge sted the f rmation 
f a Municipal Music League Mrs. 


Garrigues (then 
acted upon the idea and the seed was 
sown, which later developed into the 
Philadelphia Music League, of which its 
director, Mrs. Frederick W Abbott, has 


president} 


made so remarkable a success An out- 
standing effort of war time was the gift 
f $10.000 for the rehabilitation of the 
little French age, Ugny le Gai, twice 
jlestroyed. In addition to the monetary 
d given, many things were sent to alle- 
jiate the sufferings of the stricken vil- 
agers. The sch house bears an in- 
scription on a brass tablet, “Erected by 
the Matinée Musical Club of Philadel- 


phia, U. S. A.” Two of the streets have 
f Mrs 


. 7 . “or 
been named in honor Frederick 


W. Abbott (then president) and Mrs. 
Henry Gordon Thunder, presiding chair- 
man of the French War Relief. 

This ambitious club is ever reaching 
out to widen the scope of its activities. 
The officers are: Mrs. Samuel Williams 
Cooper, president; Mrs. Benjamin F. 
Maschal, first vice-president; Mrs. Henry 
M. Tracy, second vice-president; Mrs. 
Henry L. McCloy, third vice-president; 
Mrs. Richard Sharpless Davis, secretary, 
and Mrs. Harry A. Mackey, treasurer. 
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Sorority Chapter 
Contributes Much 
to Chicago’s Art 





Baja oy 
CuicaGgo, Aug. 9.—-Gamma Chapter of 
Sigma Alpha Iota, National Musical 


Sorority, is the largest of forty-two chap- 
This chapter was organized by 
ten young women music students to give 
moral and material aid to its members; 
to promote and dignify the musical pro- 
fession; to establish and maintain friend- 
ly relations between musicians and music 
schools; to further the development of 
music in America. It now has seventy- 
seven active members and 215 alumnae 
members. The chapter gives one $200 
scholarship a year to a needy but tal- 
ented young woman music student, and 
in order to raise the money brings some 
well-known woman artist to Chicago each 
year for one big concert in the Stude- 
baker Theater. In the spring it pre- 
sented Myra Hess in her first Chicago 
recital. The chapter holds monthly musi- 
cales, open to the public, for the purpose 
of giving its members opportunity for 
public appearance. Its honorary mem- 
bers are Irene Pavloska, Alice Gentle, 
Ina Bourskaya, singers, and Amy Neill, 
violinist. 

The chapter holds receptions and par- 
ties, that the social life of the young 
women may not be neglected. Among 
the members are Hanna Butler, Marie 
Zendt, Louise Hattstaedt Winter, Theo- 
dora Sturkow Ryder, Emily Roberts, 
Caroline Schuyler, Ruth Crawford, Phyl- 
lis Fergus, Esther Nelson Hart, Amy 
Degermann, Jennie F. W. Johnson, Helen 
Rogers, Beulah Rosine, Radie Brittain, 
Alma Mehus, Bernice Schalker and Mrs. 
Tyler, president of the State Federa- 
tion. Membership is drawn from _ all 
classes of musicians. Sigma Alpha Iota 
is affiliated with the National Federation 
of Music Clubs. each chapter with its 
own state branch. 


ters. 


Representative Program 
I { 


The program given by Gamma Chapter 
on the evening of April 13, Gamma Com- 
posers’ Night, gives a good idea of the 
talent that is to be found within its mem- 
bership. The concert was at 1430 Kim- 
ball Hall, and the following list was 
presented: 

Four songs by Esther Goetz—‘Rev- 
erie,” “To a Mountain Pine,” “Rain” and 
“Swinging Song,” sung by Dorothy Neill, 
with Miss Goetz at the piano: Suite for 
Piano, “Adventures of Tom Thumb,” by 
Ruth Crawford, played by the composer; 
“Berceuse,” by Amy Neill; “Minuet,” by 
Almada Jones, for violin, played by 
Marion Emmons, with Miss Jones at the 
piano; four songs by Margaret Tufts 


“If I Could Meet You.” “Babie,” “Ber- 
euse,” “To a Dismal Fog,” sung by 
Adelina de Lent Stewart, with Miss 


Tufts at the piano; Sonata for Violin and 
Piano by Ruth Crawford, Almada Jones 
at the piano: Duets. “‘The Secret” and “I 
Have a Little Shadow,” by Miss Goetz, 
and “In Italy,” by Jeanne Boyd, sung 
by Isabelle Kuehne and Roberta Riley, 
with Miss Goetz at the piano. 

All who took part in the program or 
were represented on it by compositions, 
were members of Gamma Chapter. It 
will be of interest to mention here that 
Gitta Gradova, Chicago pianist, is using 
ne of Miss Crawford’s Preludes in her 
oneert programs. 

These are the chanvter officers Jennie 
F. W. Johnson, president; Isabelle Walk- 
er Kuehne, corresponding secretary; La 
Verne Hand, treasurer; Cordelia Schel- 
linger, national council: Genevieve van 
Vranken, alumnae secretary. 
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Proof of the Stadium Pudding, As 
Produced by the Man Behind the 
Conductor-Chefs—Nasal Resonance 
or Why Tenors Should Emulate 
Jack Dempsey—The Genus Singer 
and an Illustration from the Zoo 
Opera—Proposing H. G. Wells for 
Place in the Royalties Hall of Fame 
—One of the Penalties of Being 
Literary—Some Staggering Possibil- 
ities That Wagner Escaped 


Dear MusICcAL AMERICA: 


TTENDANCES speak louder than 

growls in this conflict of opinion as 

to whether the New York Stadium pro- 

grams are serving their particular mis- 
sion. 

Arthur Judson, the Philharmonic man- 
ager, found just the right answer to the 
fault-finders when he pointed out that 
these concerts began some years ago 
in the typical “pop” manner; but that 
when works of Suppé, Massenet and 
Balfe were the program offerings, audi- 
ences of as high as 5000 were excep- 
tional. 

Now, an audience which does not pass 
that mark is both unusual and disap- 
pointing. Meanwhile, instead of Suppé, 
Massenet and Balfe, Wagner, Beethoven 
and Tchaikovsky are the favorites, as 
consultation with the programs will bear 
out. 

As indicating that Stadium audiences 
are not averse to novelty, Judson points 
out that Stravinsky’s “Le Sacre du 
Printemps,” which aroused the ire of 
some of those who heard it (as it always 
has done in the concert halls) outdrew 
any popular program ever presented in 
the Stadium. 

That there should be controversy 
about “Le Sacre” and other extremist 
music is only natural, and healthy. It 
doesn’t hurt the Stadium concerts to have 
a fuss stirred up now and then, any 
more than it hurts a regular winter or- 
chestral season. 

Indeed, the plain and altogether en- 
couraging indications are that the Sta- 
dium concerts are progressing to that 
point when they can, in fact, be listened 
to, enjoyed, criticised and argued about 
virtually as those of the winter season 
are. 

And when 10,000 to 18,000 persons 
hear the Philharmonic in the Stadium 
with much the same attitude and ca- 
pacity for appreciation as the select sub- 
scribers who assemble in Carnegie Hall, 
a mighty marvel will have been accom- 
plished, say I. 

It will mean that we are far on the 
way to that golden goal when all Amer- 
ica will be one vast Philharmonic society. 


* + * 


Y advice to tenors who sing in church 

choirs is that they go into training 
at once, acquire punching bags and take 
boxing lessons. 

After what has happened out in Kan- 
sas, it is scarcely prudent for any singer 
of that persuasion to neglect the manly 
art of self-defense. 

Even the worm will turn, and so will 
the husband of a contralto. 

Especially, if the tenor is one of those 
who specialize in the moot matter of 
nasal resonance. 


The question as to whether this type 
of resonance is, indeed, a token of the 
divinity of man, or whether it lies at 
the bottom of all wars, the divorce evil, 
earthquakes, shipwrecks, arsenal ex- 
plosions and other international calami- 
ties, may yet have to be taken before 
the S. P. C. A. or the League of Na- 
tions. 

The report which one of my imps has 
sent me from Kansas indicates that the 
lower courts there, in adjudicating the 
local issues of a particular instance, 
made no attempt to go into the merits 
of the larger and more universal ques- 
tion involved. 

The tenor and the contralto’s husband 
in this case were arrested on a charge 
of fighting. The tenor pleaded self- 
defense and charged assault and battery. 
The arresting officer said it was plain 
that both men were endeavoring to ruin 
each other’s physical beauty. 

“What’s the trouble?” asked His 
Honor of the contralto’s husband. 

“He sings through his nose,” replied 
that gentleman, in righteous indigna- 
tion. 

“That’s untrue and it’s just personal 
venom,” replied the tenor. 

“What's the difference?” asked His 
Honor ‘of the avenger. “How does that 
hurt anybody but himself?” 

By dint of judicious questioning, the 
facts were finally ascertained. The soft 
coo of the contralto couldn’t be heard 
because of the more vibrant twang that 
attracted attention to the other corner 
of the choir. 

The judge apparently didn’t ask for 
a demonstration, but called in the pastor 
of the church and told him to see that 
both men behaved. 

It seems to me that he might have put 
the tenor under bond not to sing nasal 
tones and the contralto’s husband not 
to listen to them. 

But perhaps there was lurking back in 
His Honor’s mind the question as what 
the situation would have been if the 
tenor had not drowned out the contralto. 

Questions of public policy, rather than 
the mere letter of the law, inevitably 
are figuring more and more in adminis- 
tration of justice by humane and pro- 
gressive jurists. 

When tones are not nasal, they usually 
are something else. It might take an 
investigation by Congress and a consti- 
tutional amendment to decide the right 
or wrong of a question involving a con- 
tralto’s coo. 

At any rate, tenors who sing through 
their noses should know how to ward 
off blows aimed at that resonantal pro- 
tuberance. 
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ORE than once I have had occasion 

to comment on the pluck of opera 
artists and concert-givers who have gone 
ahead with performances in spite of 
injuries or ailments which caused them 
no little pain. 

Last season Paderewski played a diffi- 
cult program, with a_ split finger. 
Michael Bohnen was wounded in the face 
in a performance of “Die Walkiire.” 
Curt Taucher’s fall through a trap-door 
in “Siegfried” is still a topic of interest 
around the Metropolitan. Dozens of 
similar instances might be recalled; the 
memoirs of singers are full of them. 
Bispham pictured the agony in which 
he once sang a role, while crippled by 
rheumatism. No one will ever know the 
suffering Caruso endured in his final 
appearances. 

There was a fresh illustration last 
week in Cincinnati, where that unique 
institution, the Zoo Opera, is ministering 
to the musical wants of thousands. 

Ernesto Torti, Italian baritone who is 
remembered in New York for his ap- 
pearances with the Century company, was 
to sing the role of Ford in “Falstaff” 
Friday night. Thursday he went for a 
canter on his horse—for Torti was an 
Italian cavalryman during the World 
War, and he has not forsaken the saddle 
entirely for song. 

But ruts are no respecters of horses 
and riders. When the animal stepped 
into one and fell, the baritone was caught 
under his mount. Friends rushed him 
to a hospital, where he was unconscious 
for more than two hours. Until noon 
on Friday it was feared that “Falstaff” 
would have to be withdrawn and “Aida” 


substituted. But Torti reported at the 
theater, his worst injury being a frac- 
ture of the left hand. He deserved the 
applause his pluck brought to him. 

Such instances only go to show that 
singers, and musicians generally, are of 
the same stuff as other men who make 
light of their troubles. We all know of 
instances of football players going on 
with the game with broken bones and 
serious internal injuries. 

It is possible to recognize the same 
sort of spirit in both the football player 
and the musician, without concluding 
that Red Grange should have been a 
violinist or that Messrs. Paderewski, 
Bohnen, Taucher and Torti should be 
considered for places on an all-America 
eleven. 
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F truth is stranger than fiction, how 

often it is that in the end fiction 
becomes truth. 

By this, I mean that literature has a 
way of anticipating science. 

The Jules Verne stories are not the 
only ones that supply examples. The 
airplane, the submarine, the tank,* the 
North Pole adventure—in all _ such 
things, fact has been preceded by fancy, 
and fancy in the end has become fact. 

I could not help thinking of this the 
other evening as I considered the new 
device called Vitaphone, successfully ex- 
hibited in New York, for the synchroni- 
zation of sight and sound. 

In the infancy of both the cinema and 
the phonograph, a literary man foresaw 
this very combination. In 1899, H. G. 
Wells, better known to us now than 
then, wrote a_ strikingly imaginative 
book, called “When the Sleeper Awakes.” 

Exhausted from want of sleep, his pro- 
tagonist goes into a cataleptic slumber 
that lasts until the twenty-second cen- 
tury. Meanwhile, he is a museum curi- 
osity, and bets, leases, mortgages, and 
other documents and contingencies are 
based on the hypothetical hour “when 
the sleeper awakes.” 

In awaking, he is confronted by many 
products of man’s ingenuity unknown in 
the Victorian era, when he closed his 
eyes. One of these is none other than 
the talking picture! By pressing a but- 
ton, he discovers that what he thought 
at first might be books, are the cylinders 
of a mechanical apparatus, and he be- 
comes aware of voices and music and of 
miniature figures acting before him “ex- 
actly like reality viewed through in- 
verted opera glasses.” 

One of the cylinders brings to his 
attention a “modern” version of “Tann- 
hauser,” with new music (not very com- 
plimentary, perhaps, to Wagner). This 
offends his Victorian sense of propriety, 
and in stopping the picture, he apparent- 
ly short-circuits it. The next day when 
he tries to renew his acquaintance with 
the talking and singing device, the thing 
won't work. 

I note that the Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers, which has just 
won a victory in the legal question as to 
whether it violates the Anti-Trust law, 
has at once begun to safeguard what it 
considers the rights of its members with 
respect to the new Vitaphone. 

Now, if there is going to be any fuss 
over royalties, it seems to me that some- 
body ought to put in a claim for H. G. 
Wells. 





ICHARD 
writer, has publicly complained that 


CONNELL, _ short-story 
a double has been appearing before 
women’s clubs under the same name and 
making trouble for him. The writer evi- 
dently fears the double will seriously in- 


jure his reputation, through confusion 
of identity. 

“T think it is a case of a man mentally 
incompetent who really thinks he is I,” 
the author is quoted as saying. “He has 
given piano recitals, although I cannot 
play a note.” 

An author, I infer, must be very care- 
ful of his reputation. 





HAVE just been reading an article 
a German pedagogue on the 
Mechanics of the Violin in which he 
seems to contend that, after all, a Kreis- 
ler or a Heifetz is only a man who knows 
his job, like a plumber or a garage 
worker. From what I am told by musi- 
cal friends who have recently returned 
from Germany there is a good deal of 
just this kind of violin playing on the 
other side and precious little in the way 
of new talent America would care to 
hear. I, for one, have no particular 
desire to be present when one of these 
master mechanics starts tuning his in- 
strument with a monkey wrench. 





’ 

HERE’S an illuminating story about 

Albert Spalding in the current issue 
of Liberty—that dated Aug. 14. 

Spalding, as most of you know, was 
an army aviator during the war, and 
distinguished himself during his flying 
service in Italy. ' 

Like other musicians, he sometimes 
found it difficult to escape distasteful 
entertaining, when all he wanted was to 
be a soldier among soldiers. 

But this story tells how he escaped 
peeling potatoes by reason of being a 
violinist. Here it is, as told in diary 
of an American aviator who was sub- 
sequently killed: 

“One day, at Mineola, Springs was looking 
about, as usual, for some kitchen police. He 
put the first six men to work peeling pota- 
toes. While they were manicuring the spuds 
he checked up their service records. 

“One record caught his eye. The name on 
it was Albert Spalding and he gave his pro- 
fession as musician. He was sent to our de- 
tachment as an Italian interpreter. Springs 
went out to the kitchen and asked him if he 
was the guy that played the fiddle. Spalding 
allowed as how he was. Springs asked him 
where his pet instrument was. He said he'd 
left it in town So Springs pardoned him 
from the peeling and sent him back to town 
after it. 

“He isn’t a cadet but an enlisted man, and 
isn’t eligible for a commission, as we are. 
hear that he canceled a $35,000-a-year con- 
tract to enlist. I guess he will be figured into 
a commission somehow, though. He should 
be. They put him down in the steerage and 
won't allow him up in the first class with us 

“Springs and MacDill are trying to get him 
up, but the regular army colonel of this regi- 
ment won't hear of it. But Spalding got back 
at him. They wanted him to play for the 
officers, and he refused. But he plays for 
the enlisted men every night down below.” 


Other musicians went through much 
the same thing, and I have no doubt 
they shared with Spalding the willing- 
ness to contribute to the pleasures of 
their “bunkies” and “buddies” by im- 
promptu playing, while resenting en- 
forced entertainment for superiors who 
may or may not have had any real mu- 
sical appreciation. 





ICHARD WAGNER, actor! Only a 
little turn of fortune might have 
made him that instead of a composer. 

His first operatic contract, it seems, 
required him to hold himself in readi- 
ness to take part as a player if emer- 
gencies arose. 

Theodore Stearns, composer and critic, 
who but recently returned from Ger- 
many, where he was successful in plac- 
ing an opera of his making, brings this 
to attention in an article on “Die Hoch- 
zeit,” the opera fragment Wagner wrote 
before he was of age. Though this par- 
ticular work never progressed further 
than the opening sextet, and though 
Wagner himself tore up the silly libretto 


fContinued on next page] 
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in later years, the bit of musical manu- 
script has an exceptionally interesting 
history, culminating in Wagner's efforts 
to recover it—nearly half a century af- 
ter he had given it away—from a music 
dealer who demanded a fee Wagner 
would not pay. The composer was de- 
feated in the courts. 

The work was a product of the times 
when Wagner obtained employment in 
the State Theater at Wiirzburg, at a 
salary of between $4 and $5 a month. 
The contract, as quoted by Stearns, read 
as follows: 

“Through the guarantee of Frau Johanna 
Geyer and Rosalia Wagner, actress, located 
in Leipsic, and Herr Albert Wagner, singer, 
actor and stage director, located in Wurz- 
burg, as to the punctuality and obedience of 
the minor, Richard Wagner, hitherto music 
student in Leipsic, son of the actor's widow, 
Johanna Geyer, said Richard Wagner is 
hereby engaged as chorus master by the 
State Theatre of Wiirzburg until Palm Sun- 
day, 1834. 

“Richard Wagner will be principally 
occupied as chorus master. In case of neces- 
sity he must, however, make himself useful 
by taking dumb and spoken parts in plays 
and tragedies. Whenever necessary, he must 
also take part in pantomimes and in various 
ballet groups in addition to his other duties 
In the event of any impropriety or insub- 
ordination on his part, the Direction of the 
theatre reserves the right to dismiss Herr 
Wagner in accordance with the fixed rules 
and regulations of the theatre. For all this 
work diligently carried out he is to receive 
the sum of ten (10) gulden per month.” 

It is not easy to think of the fiery 
Richard, even in those dim times, taking 
“a dumb part” in anything. 


HO says that musicians and music 
lovers are not interested in public 
problems? 

Before me is a clipping from a San 
Francisco paper, announcing a debate, 
open to the public, on the following ques- 
tion: 

“Resolved, that birth control is neces- 
sary for the solution of the world’s prob- 
lems.” 

The debate—continues the announce- 
ment—is under the auspices of the San 
Francisco Opera Forum. 

That the discussions may be of an 
authoritative nature opinions should be 
solicited from those foremost spokesmen 
for opera, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, Otto H. 
Kahn, Samuel Insull, Fortune Gallo, 
Antonio Scotti, Mary Garden and the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
murmurs your 
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Johnson Announces Chicago Opera Novelties 
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lyric stage to rush to the battle front 
with the French soldiery. 

“Chicago opera lovers,” he said, “in- 
sist upon having a singer who could 
dominate situations by sheer artistry and 
force of personality were he dumb. 
Vanni Marcoux is such a man, and he 
also sings well. He returns a trans- 
cendant star with all Europe acclaiming 
his character delineations, such as Don 
Quirote. Vitality of characterization is 
his forte, and I feel safe in predicting 
sensational success for him in Chicago. 

“The same degree of interest centers 
in a splendid new tenor, Harold Lindau. 
His life story radiates with the romance 
of opera and he is a handsome and 
sturdy young fellow who has sung his 
way into the hearts of Italian music 
lovers in their most cherished native 
operas, despite the antipathy that exists 
in Italy against foreign artists. They in- 
sisted, however, upon him Latinizing his 
name, which they twisted to Arolde 
Lindi. He may be classified as an 
American artist though born in Sweden. 

“Since his début at the Dal Verme, 
Milan, he has sung almost continuously 
in Italy—at the Carlo Felice, Genoa; 
teatro Massino, Palermo; Regio, Parma; 
Costanzi, Rome; La Scala, Milan, and 
the other leading opera houses—with 
eceasional appearances at the Royal 
Opera, Madrid; San Carlo Opera, 
Lisbon; the Royal Opera, Stockholm and 
Covent Garden, London.” 

“Elsa Alsen,” he said, “probably will 
sing ‘Isolde’ and other Wagnerian rdéles 
and Strauss’ ‘Der Rosenkavalier’ with 
us. She will prove a fine asset, as she 
enjoys the unusual advantage of an 
established reputation and a local follow- 
ing in advance of her coming. 


From Norway 


“A new coloratura from the North- 
land, too, will arouse interest. She is 
Eide Norena, a Norwegian songbird with 
a truly glorious voice, who has appeared 
successfully in the leading opera houses 
of Europe, but is entirely new to 
America. She sang a beautiful per- 
formance of “The Barber of Seville’ with 
Mario Chamlee and Giuseppe De Luca, 
Artur Bodanzky conaucting, at Baden- 
Baden when we were there in the Spring. 
Mme. Norena has successfully met the 
severest tests in Europe, and I expect 
that she will prove an element of 
strength in our co‘oratura section. 

“Giovanni Polese, who sang with us 
nine years ago and who is a finely 
routined artist, has been engaged for 
the baritone section. 

“Several very good American singers 
and one Russian are under consideration, 
but no decision will be reached in their 
eases until after my return to Chicago, 
when the plans of the company will more 
definitely be made known.” 

“For some time past,” he said, “there 
has been striking evidence that a renais- 
sance of public interest in grand opera 
is at hand. A large part of the public 
is ‘fed up’ on froth and noise and trash 
served in the name of amusement, and 








Conditions of “Musical America’s” $3000 Prize Contest 
USICAL AMERICA offers a prize of $3000 for the best symphonic work 


by an American composer. 


The rules of the contest are as follows: 


First—The contestant must be an American citizen. 


Second—Contest to close Dec. 31, 1926. 


Third—Manuscripts will be in the hands of judges as soon as possible after 
Jan. 1, 1927, and decision will be announced on Oct. 1, 1927. 


Fourth—The prize winning symphony or symphonic work will have its first 
production during the musical season of 1927-1928 in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco and other cities. 


Fifth—Publication rights, together with the rights of all kinds of reproduc- 
tion by means of automatic instruments, or otherwise, are to remain the 


property of the composer. 


Sixth—Manuscripts will be submitted under the usual terms of anonymity. 


Each manuscript will be marked with a motto or device. 


The name of the 


composer in a sealed envelope, having on the outside the same motto or 
device, will accompany the manuscript. These sealed envelopes will be 
placed in a safe deposit box until such time as the award is made. 


Seventh—In the event that the judges should be unable to decide upon one | 


composition as being entitled to the prize because of there being others of 
equal merit, “Musical America” will give similar prizes of $3000 to each of 


the other successful contestants. 


Eighth—In offering this prize, “Musical America’s” sole concern is the 
advancement of American music, and its only connection with the contest 
will be as the transmitter of the manuscripts to the judges and as the donor 
of the award. No responsibility is assumed for the loss or damage of manu- 


scripts. 


No work that has been publicly performed, in whole or in part, will be 


considered. 
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in consequence is turning to something 
more substantial and satisfying. Chi- 
cago’s Civic Opera serves a score of 
cities across the country, where local 
committees provide an underwriting and 
invite us for brief seasons of grand 
opéra. In nearly all of these cities a 
new and genuine popular interest is 
apparent. 

“It is only logical, for grand opera 
is, in final analysis, the great bargain of 
the entertainment field, offering un- 
equaled values as well as variety. The 
latter embraces the best features of con- 
cert, symphony, romantic drama, ballet, 
spectacle, and frequently comedy, richly 
mounted and presented in an atmosphere 
of approximate perfection. European 
amusement lovers support an extremely 
varied range of attractions, but when 
they want the most and the best for 
their money, all classes turn to grand 
opera. Something akin to that thought 
seems to have crept into the American 
consciousness, and from this time forth 
we may expect to see grand opera en- 
joying a more intimate relation to the 
general public. 

“Several important additions have 
been arranged for the Chicago réper- 
toire, but announcements are restricted 
at this time, owing to the fact that pend- 
ing negotiations await completion in 
some instances. The same is true of 
additions to our artistic personnel. In 
each case some fine questions of balance 
must be considered before final decision 
is reached. 


D’ Albert Novelty 


“Eugene D’Albert’s ‘Tiefland’ (‘The 
Lowlands’) will be sung in Chicago in 
English. It has developed unbelievable 
popularity in Germany, where it has 
been sung some 2000 times in the last 
twenty years. A music drama in a pre- 
lude and two acts, the libretto is by 
Rudolph Lothar, after A. Guimera, and 
the English version by R. H. Elkin. 
This vehicle will afford Claudia Muzio 
her first opportunity to sing in English. 
Henry C. Weber, youngest of the recog- 
nized opera conductors of the world, 
will direct. 

“Genuine novelty surrounds the opera 
‘Judith,’ which will be given its Amer- 
ican premiére early in the season. It 
is the familiar biblical story of Judith 
and Holophernes, and is designed to give 
Mary Garden a new and powerful ve- 
hicle for the display of her unique ar- 
tistry. As was the case last season with 
Franco Alfano’s ‘Resurrection,’ Miss Gar- 
den is tremendously enthusiastic over 
the potentialities of ‘Judith.’ Arrange- 
ments have been made for the retention 
of Alfano’s work because of the sensa- 
tion it created, and Miss Garden will 
continue to sing it next season, but 
‘Judith’ is slated as her piéce de résist- 
ance. 

“Originally a drama by René Morax 
with incidental music by Arthur 
Honegger, ‘Judith’ was developed by 
the latter into its present form and 
was favorably received at Monte Carlo 
last year. 

“The Civic Opera will make an ambi- 
tious revival of ‘Tristan und _ Isolde,’ 
which has been absent from the réper- 
toire for a number of years and which 
enjoys unique popularity among lovers 
of Wagnerian opera. It will, of course, 
be sung in German, and will be mounted 
on an elaborate scale. 

““Der Rosenkavalier,’ which proved 
one of our outstanding successes of 
last year, will be retained in the réper- 


toire through arrangements recently 
made with the composer,’ Richard 
Strauss. 


“Another novelty will be an opera of 
early American Colonial life, to be sung 
in English—‘The Witch of Salem,’ by 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, libretto by 
Nelle Richmond Eberhart. This work 
was announced among the group of 
operas by American composers sched- 
uled for production last year, but it 
was crowded out in the strenuous 
vicissitudes that characterized the sea- 
son. It will be given early production,, 
and I look for it to meet with the same 
success that greeted ‘Namiko-San’ by 
Aldo Franchetti, and ‘A Light From 
St. Agnes’ by W. Franke Harling, when 
given world premiéres last season. 

“These new works and novelties I 
have mentioned, and also others which 
must be treated with silence at this 
time, will enjoy the advantage of the 
stage direction of Charles Moor, the 
Seot we ‘borrowed’ from the Stadts 
Opera, Darmstadt, Germany, for a few 
weeks last year and who has now been 
secured for all of next season.” 


WILL CONDUCT SCHOLA 

















Margarete Dessoff, Conductor of the Wom- 
en’s Chorus in Europe, Announced to Lead 
the Schola Cantorum in a Concert of 
Christmas Music on Dec. 29 in Carnegie 
Hall. Portrait by Courtesy of the New 
York “Times” 





SPIER-HOWELL WEDDING 


New York Vocal Teacher and Soprano 
Are Married in South 


TaRBORO, N. C., Aug. 7.—Dicie Howell, 
and Harry Reginald Spier, were mar- 
ried the evening of Aug. 4 in the How- 
ard Memorial Presbyterian Church. A 
reception was given in their honor at 
the country residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
B. B. Howell. 

A musical program preceded the mar- 
riage ceremony, with Mrs. Thomas 
Farrer, contralto; Mrs. J. D. Carlton, 
soprano of Salisbury; Charles Beach, 
baritone of New York, and Emily Hart, 
organist. The ceremony was performed 
by Rev. Daniel Iversion. 

Mrs. Spier has made successful so- 
prano recital and concert tours in this 
country, and has appeared with leading 
orchestras and choral societies. 

Mr. Spier is a well known vocal teach- 
er and composer. He was accompanist 
and coach to Reinald Werrenrath for 
ten years and has appeared with other 
noted concert singers. Among his com- 
positions are numbered works for piano, 
voice and ensembles. His “Hymn to 
America,” for Orchestra, Chorus and 
Baritone Solo was introduced by Mr. 
Werrenrath with the Newark Festival 
Orchestra. 





FOR SCHOLA CANTORUM 
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Hugh C. M. Ross, Conductor of the Winni- 
peg Male Voice Choir, Who Will Conduct 
the Spring Concert of the New York 
Schola Cantorum, When a Miscellaneous 
A Cappella Program Is Scheduled 
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“MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE for 
1926, compiled by Milton Weil, was re- 
ceived from the publishers last week. 
This is the sixth annual guide which The 
Musical America Company has issued, 
and in most respects is the best of all, 
especially in the inclusion of much new 
data. A musician should derive real 
joy in going through its 300 pages, for 
therein lies a fund of information per- 
taining to music in America, which can- 
not be exactly duplicated elsewhere. 


“MUSICAL AMERICA’S annual guide 
represents a vast amount of research. 
Only a publication with the facilities of 
securing information which this one has, 
could have made such a blue book pos- 
sible. MUSICAL AMERICA has a repre- 
sentative in every important musical cen- 
ter of America, and each representative 
is expected to cover outlying as well as 
immediate territory. 


“In Portland is the only MUSICAL 
AMERICA representative in the state of 
Oregon, and to her is given the respon- 
sibility of collecting information from 
the entire state. This information is 
relayed to the editor of the publication, 
and from the great mass of material 
received the editor makes his compila- 
tion. It is a difficult task, and we are 
delighted that it has been so well per- 
formed. 


“The blue book should appeal to mu- 
sicians im general, not alone for the 
closely packed pages of data, but for 
the 100 pages of advertising. It should 
appeal to local managers, music critics, 
professional performers, teachers and 
members of music clubs.” 


The Sunday Oregonian, Portland. Ore., 
July 4, 1926. 


“The GUIDE is a book of reference 
for which all persons professionally in- 
terested in music must find frequent 
need during the course of a year. Some 
of the articles listed are obviously of 
important interest to artists, both estab- 
lished and aspiring. The reliability and 
the exhaustive scope of the material in 


the GUIDE are its finest recommenda- 
tion.” 


San Francisco Chronicle. July 11, 1926. 









““MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE for 
1926’ is unique among publications. 
The sixth annual ‘digest of the musical 
resources of the United States and 
Canada’ contains illustrations that make 
up an almost complete picture gallery 
of the nation’s greatest singers, pianists, 
violinists and others in the field of 
music. In the volume are many bits of 
information, such as ‘How to Enter the 
Concert Field,” ‘Cost of a Debut in New 
York,’ “Grand Opera and Its Opportuni- 
ties,” “Managers and How They Oper- 
ate,” ‘Leading National Organizations,’ 
‘Artists Available for Professional En- 
gagements,’ “Orchestras and Their Con- 
ductors’ and ‘Representative Music 
Teachers.’ There is also an exhaustive 
store of information on festivals, con- 
ventions, music weeks and other dates 
of interest to artists, and a geographic 
survey of the Nation from the point of 
view of concert tour planners.” 


Cincinnati Daily Times-Star, July 3, 1926. 
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Wood Urges More System in Programs 
Played by United States Orchestras 


OS ANGELES, Aug. 7.—Hurdling the 
Atlantic and the breadth of the North 
American Continent has come to mean 
little in the experience of Sir Henry 
J. Wood. And not for pleasure only has 
Sir Henry consented to forsake his Lon- 


don hearth and spend practically four 
weeks in travel in order to conduct a 
series of eight concerts in the Hollywood 
Bowl. He is a veritable “ambassador of 
music.” 

Decrying the tendency of many con- 
ductors to affect “prima donna ways” 
and to burden their programs with the 
repetition of familiar works of which 
they consider themselves particularly 
brilliant interpreters, Sir Henry pleads, 
not only for greater variety, but aiso for 
a more logical arrangement of the ma- 
terial to be given during the season. 

“TI attempt to keep in very close touch 
with things musical in America, and 
throughout the world for that matter,” 
said Sir Henry, “and I am very much 
surprised to find that there is still so 
much haphazardness in the matter of 
arranging programs. Strange isn’t it, 
when system is supposed to be the 
American’s long suit? Take the situa- 
tion right here at the Hollywood Bowl, 
which is without doubt, one of the 
greatest musical influences at work in 
America, In the course of the season 
of eight weeks there are five or six con- 
ductors, each choosing his own programs. 
The result is that the great audiences 
hear the same familiar symphonies of 
Beethoven, Haydn,- Tchaikovsky and 
others several times, perhaps, while other 
equally great works are absolutely un- 
known. It is difficult to believe that 
Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony has never 
been heard out here, yet I am told that 
I am really giving it its first hearing. 
Mrs. Carter asked me to play it last 
season, but I could not get the score 
in time. So I promised her to perform 
it this year, but unfortwnately, she is in 
Vienna and cannot hear it. 


Advisor Is Advocated 


“It strikes me that there should be 
a musical advisor, whose duty it would 
be to arrange the programs for the en- 
tire season. Then, if there are to be 
several conductors, the programs they 
are to conduct should be sent them, in- 
stead of the conductors sending their 
lists to the Bowl. This year, I under- 
stand there will be very few Wagner 
works heard until the last two weeks, 
when Mr. Hertz, who is known to be a 
very fine interpreter of Wagnerian 
works, will be in charge. It seems to 
me that such a series as is offered at 
the Bowl might well follow the plan 
which we have found very effective in 
operating the Promenade Concerts in 
Queen’s Hall, London. There, our Mon- 
day programs are devoted chiefiv to 
Wagner. Everyone knows that if he 





wants to hear Wagner music, he may 
do so on any Monday night during the 
ten weeks’ season. On Tuesday nights, 
there is always a symphony each by Mo- 
zart and Haydn. On Fridays, there are 
Beethvuven symphonies, with other com- 
posers represented regularly on the other 
two evenings. And all this, without a 
single repetition! 

“It is the same way in the matter of 
choosing the soloists. Each is placed 
on the program in which it is considered 
he will fit and is told what work he is 
to perform or «what arias he is to sing. 
Of course, some insist upon being heard 
in their pet numbers, but unless they 
follow the assignment, the engagement 
is cancelled.” 


Audiences Surfeited 


Audiences in the last few years, have 
been surfeited with the music of the 
romanticists, in the opinion of Sir Henry. 
Not that he does not love the works of 
the so-called romantic school, but that 
he believes there should be a happy 
medium, a balance between the works of 
all schools. The classics, he says, are 
too much neglected, and believes that 
more works by Haydn, Mozart, Handel, 
Bach and other early masters should be 
heard more often. He points out the 
fact that only about twenty symphonies 
of Haydn have ever been published, yet 
“the father of the symphony” composed 
some 140 works in this form. One of 
these unpublished symphonies, Sir Henry 
introduced in his initial program this 
season with most happy results. As 
an instance of his own ideas, composers 
of fourteen different nationalities were 
represented in his eight programs at the 
Bowl. 

Sir Henry paid tribute to the courage 
and inspiration of Mrs. Artie Mason 
Carter in realizing some of the great 
assets of Hollywood Bowl. Whether Sir 
Henry will return another year remains 
problematical, depending upon the com- 
pletion of plans f-~ an Australian tour 
and the consideration of other matters. 

Sir Henry took occasion to reply to 
Dame Melba’s charge in her recently 
published memoirs that musical England 
has little interest in hearing new music. 

“Dame Melba’s criticism may be quite 
true, as far as her own experience goes,” 
said Sir Henry. “But it must be re- 
membered that a typical Melba audience 
may be attracted by the singer’s per- 
sonality and beauty of voice quite as 
much, and quite possibly more, than by 
its great love for music. It is only 
natural that the general public should 
prefer to hear a famous artist, such as 
Dame Melba, in one of the roles, or in 
songs which have been associated with 


her success. 

“Then, too, such festivals as the 
Handel Festival, held every three years, 
may give some an idea that England 
prefers to listen to music it knows. While 
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Sir Henry Wood 


it is true that I conducted a chorus of 
3500 singers, accompanied by an or- 
chestra of 600, in ‘Messiah,’ it must not 
be forgotten that the remaining three 
concerts were devoted té6 music that is 
seldom if ever heard in these days. Be- 
sides the whole of ‘Israel in Egypt,’ we 
presented excerpts from forty-six of 
Handel’s operas. Every number was just 
as much of a novelty as anything that 
is composed today and the programs 
were compiled only after many days 
spent in the British Museum. No, I do 
not think that our public differs very 
much from the American public in its 
desire for new things. There is an in- 
creasingly large public that demands 
the best, whether old or new.” 

Sir Henry and Lady Wood left Los 
Angeles early in the morning following 
the final concert on July 31. Sir Henry’s 
last London appearance was in Dame 
Melba’s farewell in Albert Hall the night 
before he sailed for America, and he 
expects to lose no time in returning to 


England for the beginning of the 
Promenade series on Aug. 14. 
HAL DAVIDSON CRAIN, 


—— 


Texans Applaud Gunster in Recital 


DENTON, TEX., Aug. 7.—Frederick 
Gunster, tenor, charmed an audience 
that practically filled the vast audito- 
rium of State Teachers’ College here on 
the evening of July 14 and proved to be 
one of the finest attractions ever brought 
to this city by the Fine Arts Series. Mr. 
Gunster was in fine voice and his tones, 
of exceptional quality, were audible in 
every part of the large hall. Mr. Gun- 
ster not only won his audience by his 
unusual vocal endowments, but delighted 
with his versatile interpretations of a 
high class program. Numerous encores 
were in demand. John Fox, Mr. Gun- 
ster’s accompanist, was enthusiastically 
received after a piano group. 
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Kreisler Engaged for Concert in 
Barcelona Palace 


HE Palace of Music of Barce- 

lona, Spain, has entered into a 
contract with Fritz Kreisler for a 
concert there next winter, accord- 
ing to an Associated Press dis- 
patch, Mr. Kreisler will receive 
: the largest sum ever paid to any 
: artist in Spain for one concert— 
25,000 pesetas, or about $4,000, it 
is announced. 
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HUTCHESON HEARD IN 
CHAUTAUQUA SERIES 


N. Y. Symphony Presents 
Concerto Grosso by 
Ernest Bloch 


By Grace Hammon 

CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., Aug. 8.—A re- 
cital by Ernest Hutcheson on Aug. 5 
was an important event of the week. 
Mr. Hutcheson, who is the head ofthe 
piano department in the summer schools, 
gave the second of a series of three 
recitals by members of the summer 
schools’ faculty. The first recital was 
given Monday afternoon, Aug. 2, by 
Horatio Connell, baritone, and Mischa 
Mischakoff, violinist and concertmaster 
of the New York Symphony. The third 
recital will be given Thursday, Aug. 12, 
by Mr. Hutcheson and Albert Stoessel, 
violinist and conductor of the New York 
Symphony during its season here. 

The New York Symphony, led by Mr. 
Stoessel, gave three evening concerts 
and two matinées this week. Monday 
evening, Aug. 2, Ernest Bloch’s Concerto 
Grosso for String Orchestra and Piano 
was played, with Warren Case, a mem- 
ber of the summer schools faculty, at 
the piano. Beethoven’s “Eroica” Sym- 
phony was also included on this pro- 
gram, 

Thursday evening’s concert included 
orchestral and choral music. Mary 
Howe, of Washington, was present for 
the first performance of her “Poema” 
by orchestra. This composition was 
played as it was originally scored, for 
chamber music orchestra and voices, by 
Barrére’s Little Symphony last season, 
but this is its first hearing in the or- 
chestral arrangement. Mrs. Howe was 
greeted with prolonged applause. 

The second part of the program 
brought “Samson and Delilah,” by the 
Chautauqua Choir, directed by Howard 
Lyman, associate director of music in 
Chautauqua. The soloists were Grace 
Leslie, contralto; George O’Brien, tenor, 
and Chester Moffett, baritone. 

An all-Wagner program was given by 
the orchestra Saturday evening. The 
soloist was Chester Moffett, who sang 
the “Hymn to the Evening Star” from 
“Tannhauser.” Mr. Mischakoff also 
appeared as soloist, playing the Prize 
Song and “Triume.” 
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Science Presents New Marvel in Musical Film 





PU Oe PUOLEDUODAELEDALEEE OL OMT ENA 


First Public eneinitediiie i 
New York of Vitaphone Is 
Remarkable for Synechro- 
nism of Sight amd Sounmd— 


A 
au 


Unusual Results ommend in 


Orchest ra—M ariom Talley. V, 
Martinelli, Ava Case, 
Bauer, Zimbalist and Elman 
in Picture Concert 


PRODIGIOUS forward has 

been taken im the harmessing of the 
phonograph to the motiewm picture, as 
represented by the mew Vitaphone, 
demonstrated im New York for the first 
time at Warner's Theater Aue. i. The 
new method of Imking sqzit and sound 
was disclosed im commectiom with the 
premiere of a swashbuckling (film 
romance in which Jotm Barrymore was 
cast as the philandertg Dom Juan and 
in which also appeared Lucrezm Bargia, 
as impersonated by Estelle Tayler, im 
private life the wife of tthat ether popu- 


Sheg 


lar hero, Jack Deongsey Butt the 
Warner Brother’ “Dem Jwam” was not 
a talking movie im the semse of these 


= 2 
tthe auricular part 


ill-starred speaking picture-plays 
couple of decades arn, 


of its presentation cumiktimg of an 
astoundingly full and mich orchestral 
accompaniment, synchremzd with the 
screen, and reprodocmd fhem phono 
graphic records playing 2 full fifteen 
minutes. The characters spoke, as cus- 
tomary, through their printed captions 


Undoubtedly, thowever, the invited 
audience of Thursday mipit, and those 
who paid for seats om subsequent eve- 
nings, were more engrossed and excited 
by the fim concert, so tm speak, which 
preceded the Hollywood “Dem Juan.” 
After a cellulad alter exn of Will 
Hays, the movie overlord, had spoken 
clearly and mepaphonicalliy anent the 
marvels of what the waudiemce was about 
to expernence, there followed a Stop, 
Look and Listen program that presented 
in succession the New York Ptilbar- 
monic orchestra under Beary Hadley’s 
leadership, Mischa Dhram im wielim num- 
bers accompanied by Josef Bemime. Roy 
Smeck with music of a more vaudevil- 
lian turn, Marion Talley im am opera 
excerpt, Efrem Zimbalizst and Harold 
Bauer in the fellowship of wiolim and 
piano, Giovanni Martinelli with accom- 
paniment of the Piilhermmmic for an 
operatic scene, 2 Russiam chorus, and 
Anna Case as sopramp principal of a 
Spanish divertissement that employed 
the Cansinos as Gamcers and the Metro- 
politan Opera Chorus. 

Miss Talley, Miss Case, Wr. Bauer and 
possibly others of those whose film and 
phonographic selwes were projected, 
were among the distmgusied guests of 
the evening. Doubtless they noted some 
details that their mirrers may or may 
not have told them im the past. The 
films were sometimes cGlise-ups. The 
musical reproduction ako enlarged the 
volume of sound im most inmsttiamces, 

> > > 

There meed be mo hesistiatiom im de- 
claring that the presevitatiom of Wag- 
ner’s “Tannhiiuser” the 
Philharmonic was 2 triumph of all that 
has been asserted for the mew process, 
There was, indeed, am increase im full- 
ness and sonority over the actual play- 


Overture by 


ing of a full symphowy im @ concert hall. 
The music was char += tire 
timbres remarkably faithfo There was 


no feeling of listening tw 
than a superb orchestra Thi s 


LS matt to 
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This Projection Machine Gives a Motion Picture Audience Both Visual and Audible Enter- 


tainment. 
and Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc., 


say, however, that science may not yet 
improve upon its own marvels. To this 
listener it seemed that a common char- 
acteristic of phonographic orchestral re- 
cords—that of excessive sonority on the 
part of the heavier instruments—brass, 
lower woodwind, cellos and basses—as 
compared to higher and lighter instru- 
ments (a fault noted also in the open 
air performances at the Stadium) was, 
to some degree, discernible. 

An interesting detail was the shifting 
of the film from views of the entire or- 
echestra to close-ups of individual choirs, 
as these sections assumed moments of 
prominence in the musical utterance. 

Mischa Elman’s always full and sen- 
suous tone was magnified in the projec- 
tiem, yet retained its individual quality. 
Bonime’s piano accompaniments had a 
true piano sound. Smeck indulged his 
virtuosity on a ukulele, a banjo and a 
Hawaiian guitar, with no lack of. real- 
ism, this extending even to the smiles 
with which he acknowledged the audi- 
ence’s inevitable applause. 

Marion Talley’s participation con- 
sisted of singing “Caro Nome” from 
“Rigoletto,” in costume, with a _ back- 
ground suggesting the opera house. 
Here, it seemed to the writer, the syn- 
ehronization was slightly imperfect, as 
if the record had been started just 
a shade before the film began, so that 
the lips shaped the words always an 
imstant before they were sounded. As 
Miss Talley is not free of lip manner- 





It Is Part of a New System Perfected by the Western Electric 
by Means of Which Complete Musical Programs, It 
Is Announced, Will Be Available in Moving Picture Theaters. 
with Reproduced Sound Is Mechanically 
Breaks, There Is No Interference with the 


Company 


Synchronism of Films 
Assured by the New System. If the Film 


Accuracy of Synchronization 


isms in the formation of sy!lables and 
the production of her generally very 
beautiful tone, the belief cannot be as- 
serted too positively. After all, it is not 
very material, as the other numbers were 
perfectly synchronized and a slip is only 
a slip, once the goal has been achieved. 

Zimbalist recorded rather better than 
Bauer in their collaboration on the 
Variations from Beethoven’s Kreutzer 
Sonata, though here the synchronization 
was beyond all cavil. Martinelli’s film 
singing of “Vesti la Giubba,” from 
“Pagliacci” was that of tenor robusto 
able to put out the lights of any opera 
house through the tremendous power of 
his voice. It was again a triumph of 
synchronism, but there was something 
of the megaphone or loud-speaker qual- 
ity in what seemed to this listener an 
unnecessary augmentation of a _ voice 
which in its natural estate is amply big 
for the expansive reaches of the Metro- 
politan. 

Called “An Evening on the Don,” a 
Russian musical sketch involving choral 
singing of folk tunes was achieved satis- 
factorily enough, and Miss Case sang 
with no little charm in “La Fiesta,” 
though here the attempt to present a 
crowded stage picture with ballet and 
chorus yielded something of a sense of 
confusion, due more to indistinctness of 
view than to any fault of the musical 
recording and reproduction. 

That it is now possible, or soon will 
be, to present an entire opera by the 


Vitaphone is evident, but the photo- 
graphic side of it will require much 
study to prevent this very thing—the 
obscuration of the music through too 
much taxing of the eye. No doubt the 
best results will be achieved when, in- 
stead of adapting an opera to a film, a 
film-opera is written in which the technic 
of the camera is borne always in mind 
by the composer of the music. 

The musical score for “Don Juan” 
was credited on the program to three 
collaborators, Major Edward Bowes, 
David Mendoza and Dr. William Axt. 


* * * 


The discovery of the Vitaphone, we 
are told, is the result of years of re- 
search in the laboratories of the West- 
ern Electric Company and the Bell 
Telephone Companies. It has come to 
fruition almost simultaneously with the 
perfection of new electrical devices for 
phonograph recording. Twin motors, so 
harnessed as to operate together at the 
same speed, are used in the simultaneous 
photographing and recording of the ac- 
tual performance. A single motor is 
employed to reproduce both phases of 
the performance through a process too 
technical to be described here but em- 
bracing various mechanical and amplify- 
ing devices in which electricity plays a 
part. If the record and the film are 
started correctly, synchronization is 
mechanically assured. 

OscAR THOMPSON. 


GALLO FORCES BEGIN 
WEEK AT ASHEVILLE 


“Carmen” as Initial, Bill Stirs 
Enthusiasm—All Reser- 
vations Sold 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Aug. 9.—A capacity 
audience tonight welcomed Fortune Gallo 
and his San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
pany, in their opening performance in 
the City Auditorium of “Carmen,” with 
Lorna Doone Jaxson in the title rdle, 
assisted by Mary Powell, Franco Tafuro 
and Joseph Interrante. This officially 
opened the third annual opera week en- 
gagement given here by the San Carlo 
under the auspices of the Asheville 
Music Festival Association. 

The audience was highly enthusiastic, 
particularly in regard to the new San 
Carlo Opera Ballet which Mr. Gallo has 
shown for the first time as a permanent 
adjunct to his traveling company. Offi- 
cial welcome to Asheville was extended 
to the company and its impresario by 
Mayor John Cathey, who addressed the 
audience from the stage. A brief speech 
by Mr. Gallo followed. 

Every reservation available has been 
sold for the entire week, according to 
the officers of the Festival Association, 
and the receipts this season are expected 
to pass last year’s record. This will be 
the third successive year that Asheville 
has presented a week of opera without 
incurring any deficit of any kind, and 
the opera appears to be a permanent 
fixture here. A brilliant audience at- 
tended the “Carmen” performance 
Honors went particularly to Miss Jax- 
son, who received tumultuous applause 
Messrs. Tafuro and Interrante were als 
roundly applauded, and Miss Powell, the 
young American girl graduated from 
operetta to opera, scored a personal suc- 
cess, singing Micaela. The operas for 
the week are, respectively: “Madama 
Butterfly,” “Barber of Seville,” “Aida,” 
“Lucia,” “La Bohéme,” “Tales of Hoff- 
man,” and “Forza del Destino.” Those 
operas not calling for ballet during th« 
action will be followed by divertisse 
ments. 
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American Novelties Featured at N. Y. Stadium 
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[Contimwed freen gage 1] 


Choosing music by Beethovem and 
Wagner for his first comeert, Mr. Hadley 
demonstrated that his umderstanmdimg of 
these masters gues below the surface to 


a fundamental sympathy with their 
ideas and manners of expressiom 


Particularly was Mr. Hadley happy im 
his reading of the Prelude amd Liebestod 
from “Tristam and Isolde,” takimg obvi- 
ous satisfaction im the richmess of Wag- 
ner’s orchestra! palette, but mever over- 
looking ¢he fact that the tome colors are, 
in themselves, but the medium of a mes- 
sage of exhilaratimg poigmanmcy. The 
audience was quick to respond to this 
eloquence, and applause too emphatic 
to be imterpreted as otherwise tham a 
wish for more, brought 2 supplementary 
number, the Prize Some from “Die Meis- 
tersinger.” 

The other Wagmweriam mumbers were 
Wotan’s “Abschied” amd the Magie Fire 
Music from “Die Walkiire.” amd the 
Overture to “Die Meistersimger,.” both 
read with the muskiamship which is 
characteristic of all Mr. Hadley’s ac- 
tivities, be these activities those of com- 
poser or interpreter. 

Beethoven was represemted by his 
Seventh Symphony and the “Egmont” 
Overture. It is difficult for a conductor 
to save certain passages of the latter 
from banality, but Mr. Hadley did his 
best, and his performamee of the Sym- 
phony was innately expressive and ani- 
mated by undeniable authority. 


Play “Fire Bard” 

As if the biting staccato of the brass, 
the glissandos om the strimgs and trom- 
bone and many other tricks employed by 
Mr. Stravimsky im his strikimgly color- 
ful orchestration of “The Fire Bird” 
were not sufficiently expressive, the in- 
tricate rhythms were made more in- 
tricate by the popping of strimgs during 
the performance at the Stadiwm concert 
on Aug. 2. Ome harpist alome must have 
had six break umder his fimgers. The 
men played withowt coats amd played 
bravely im the imtemsely bunnid heat. Mr. 
Sokoloff, whose comductimg is quite un- 
ostentatious, and reminds ome of Theo- 
dore Thomas, gave a wery stirring, lucid 
presentation of the abowe work He 
knows his score and commmumicates his 
interpretative ideas by a wery incisive 
beat. 

Particularly impressive was his read- 
ing of the last movememt of Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony, which was the second 
time this work was givem at these con- 
certs this seasom The overture to 
“Mignon” and Debussy’s “Prelude to the 
Afternoon of a Fawn,” im which the 
woodwinds were motably fime. were the 
other works performed G F. B 

4u Revo. Sobolof! 


For his seasom farewell] om Tuesday 
evening, Mr. Sokoloff gave a program 
well calculated to please and also to dis- 
play his talents mot altogether to dis- 
advantage. “All Tehaikowsky,” it was 
labelled, amd “All Tchaikovsky” it was 
with a vengeance. Beginmimg with the 
Fifth Symphony, the list imeluded the 
“Romeo and Juliet” Overture-Fantasy, 
the Waltz from the “Belle aw Bois Dor- 
mant” ballet and the whiquitouws “Marche 
Slave” as regular mumbers. with the 
Trepak and Damse des Mirlitoms from 
“Casse Noissetite” throwm im as extras. 

Thrilling!y Slavic was Mr. Sckoloff’s 
performance of the E Mimor Symphony, 
a work in which he made am especial 
impression last seasom at these comeerts. 
Particularly worthy of comment were 
the Valse and the last movement, the 
former for its lemgworeus allurement, 
the finale for its savage stremgth The 
beautiful and inspired “Romeo” was like- 
wise excellent; it has seldom sounded bet- 
ter. 

Thunderously salwted at the conelu- 


sion, Mr. Sokoloff sincerely thanked the 
players for their support and the audi- 
ence for its appreciation. The heat 
suggested to Mr. Sokoloff a wish that 
someone throw a little cold water his 
way—‘“not, however,” he added, “the 
kind of cold water that rewards a bad 


performance! W. S. 
4 Berowski Premiere 


The tone poem “Semiramis” by Felix 
Borowski of Chicago, heard for the first 
time in New York, aroused some inter- 
est as played by Mr. Hadley on Thurs- 
day. Not startlingly radical in any way, 
nor yet remarkably inspired or of the 
greatest musical value, “Semiramis” is at 
least pleasant and scored with the hand 
of a confident craftsman. Its structure 
is solid and its portraiture of the “great- 
est q™ueen who ever held a scepter” is not 
unsuccessful. It was cordially received. 

The remainder of the program was 
composed of Sibelius’ “Finlandia,” the 
first suite from Bizet’s “L’Arlésienne,” 
the Liszt E Major Polonaise glorified 
from its lowly place as a piano work, 
and the Brahms First Symphony. 

a ae A 


Audition Winners Heard 


Departing from the custom of pre- 
senting finalists in the audition contests 
during the final week of Stadium con- 
certs, the commitiee named Aug. 6 “Au- 
dition Winners’ Night” and gave to Mr. 
Hadley the honor of introducing, as 
soloists, three new prospective stars in 
the musical firmament. Also somewhat 
different from previous seasons was the 
arrangement whereby all three appeared 
at one concert. 

After Berlioz’ “Roman Carnival” 
Overture, which sounded about as much 
like a Roman carnival as usual, the way 
was cleared for the first soloist, who 
appeared in the person of Alice Godillot, 
soprano. Miss Godillot, who was alter- 
nate for Norma Fauchald, now in Nor- 
way, revealed a voice of pleasant 
quality (though scarcely of operatic di- 
mensions) and ability to cope success- 
fully with the aria “Plus grand dans 
son obscurité” from “Le Reine de Saba.” 
She gave the impression of being not 
quite at her best, but seemed distinctly 
promising. Miss Godillot sang “Hark, 
Hark the Lark” for encore, and appeared 
to better advantage as a singer of songs. 

The Grieg Concerto was next advanced 
for approval by Enrique Ros, a young 
Cuban pianist who was sent to America 
by his country’s government to continue 
his studies under such as Joseffy, Hof- 
mann, Stojowski and Lambert. Mr. Ros 
will probably sound to better advantage 
on future occasions. He began well— 
he played well throughout, in fact—but 
his performance was rather that of one 
used to playing recital numbers than of 
a veteran soloist with orchestra, al- 
though at no time was he at odds with 
his accompanists. The feeling for blend 
was missing, however, and also there 
was a dearth of delicately conceived 
rubatos. The performance was square- 
eut, with no rounded edges, one felt. 
Technically, Mr. Ros was irreproachable. 
The big A Flat Valse of Chopin was 
has addenda. 

Most satisfactory of the soloists, be- 
cause, possibly, he has reached a settled 
manner of performance, was Giusepp« 
Martino-Rossi, baritone, who had chosen 
the “Largo al Factotum” for his Stadium 
début. Mr. Martino-Rossi made a de- 
cided success of this bit, singing it in 
true buffa style, with plenty of quality 
and quantity of voice. He was par- 
ticularly well received, and vouchsafed 
a Neapolitan song for encore. The order 
of the program was changed slightly be- 
cause of hints of unrest from the 
heavens, which threatened to cheat Mr. 
Martino-Rossi of his appearance out- 
doors. 


The purely orchestral numbers 
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cluded Victor Herbert’s inconsequential 
Serenade for Strings and the “Caucasian 
Sketches” of Ippolitoff-Ivanoff. 

W. S. 


Give “Emperor Jones” 


Continuing with his project of intro- 
ducing American works, Mr. Hadley, on 
Sunday night, played for the first time 
in New York, William Schroeder’s 
“Emperor Jones.” an “Impression of 
O'Neill's Play,” as a subtitle kindly en- 
lightems us. This work seemed quite 
worthy of performance, if only because 
of the exceptional skill, the unusual feel- 
ing for orchestral effect, that charac- 
terizes it. It was natural for Mr. 
Schroeder to use Negro-ish themes, that 
is, of the Fosterized type. It was also 
natural for him to take advantage of 
the drum beat’s significance in the play, 
and to build effective climaxes with it. 
And it was not altogether unnatural for 
Mr. Schroeder to write in the syncopated 
manner when dealing with the “modern” 
Negro. Mr. Schroeder, then, has done 
nothing that was not natural, and he 
has written what was expected in an 
unexpectedly effective way. His original 
melodies proved smooth and flowing. A 
tableau-like effect was achieved by 
means of imterrupted strands here and 
there. 

The remainder of Mr. Hadley’s list 
was somewhat appallingly familiar, 
what with “Scheherazade,” “Les Pré- 
ludes™ amd the “Casse Noissette” suite. 

Ss. 


Plays Own Symphony 


Threatening weather did not prevent 
a large audience from gathering on Sat- 
urday evening to listen to a program 
which featured Mr. Hadley’s Third Sym- 
phony, Saint-Saéns’ “Danse Macabre” 
and Strauss’ “Death and Transfigura- 
tion,” although the fina! number was in- 
terrupted by rain and thunder and light- 


: Richard Tauber, Richard Strauss’ 


Salzburg Festival Attracts 
25,000 Visitors 


HE Salzburg Festival, which 

annually draws a large crowd 
of tourists from all quarters of the 
Globe, to the birthplace of Mozart, 
began on Aug. 7, with the custo- 
mary concert of sacred music in 
the Cathedral. According to a 
copyrighted dispatch in the New 
York Times, there are at least 25,- 
000 visitors to the little town in 
the Salzkammergut. The first dra- 
matic performance was Max Rein- 
hardt’s version of the old Morality, 
“Everyman” with Alexander 
Moissi in the name-part. This was 
to have been given in the antique 
mannner on the steps of the Cathe- 
dral but bad weather prevented, so 
it took place in the Festspielhaus 
instead. Among the dramatic and 
musical attractions to be presented 
during the festival are perform- 
ances of “Everyman,” “Turandot,” 
“Severant,” Johann Strauss’ “Die 
Fledermaus” with Maria Jeritza, 
Fritzi Massary, Pallenberg and 


“Ariadne auf Naxos,” four or- 
thestral concerts by the Vienna = 
Philharmonic, concerts by the Rose = 
Quartet of Vienna and two by the 
Vienna Male Choral Society. 








ning which drove the audience to seek 
shelter. 

Mr. Hadley’s Symphony was presented 
for the first time at the Stadium, al- 
though it has been heard in New York. 
Its premiére was in Berlin in 1907, and 
its first American performance by the 
Boston Symphony in 1908. It is a schol- 
arly work of melodic character and was 
received with well-merited appreciation, 
so that the orchestra was invited by the 
composer-conductor to share the ap- 
plause. J. D. 
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CHANGING THE TEMPO 


HEN we were first shown on the cinema screen 

pictures in which the motion was slowed down, 
it seemed as though we were experiencing some- 
thing absolutely new. We were transported into a 
region of stramge visual sensations where speed 
was unknown and where feats of agility and 
strength were performed with the utmost delibera- 
tion and without the slightest effort. To see an 
athlete float over a hurdle like a bit of down borne 
on a zephyr was to feel that the law of gravity had 
been temporarily suspended. The impact of a ham- 
mer om a nail was seemingly as weightless as the 
fall of a grain of dust upon a table. 

But the novelty was only comparative, after all, 
for we were simply experiencing the feeling of 
strangeness that occurs whenever there is artificial 
interference with our sensations of time and space. 
The first man who looked through a high-power 
microscope and watched the movements of animal- 
culz in a drop of pond water had an analagous feel- 
ing of surprise at the sight of things previously in- 
visible to him. The telescope is not as magical as 
it was when it first revealed the rings of Saturn. 

Slow-motion pictures apply to the sense of sight 
a procedure with which we have long been familiar 
) the hearing of music—the retardation of tempo. 
Ve have known for generations the curious effect 
at is produced when a passage of music marked 
be played presto is taken at an andante pace. 
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le dynasties of critics have amused themselves 


and edified their readers by holding stop-watches 
on conductors and reporting that Mr. A. finished 
the second movement of the Eroica symphony one 
minute and six seconds sooner than Mr. B. 

When the tempo of music is altered, however, the 
resulting distortion is more serious than the divert- 
ing tricks of the camera, for the principle of artistic 
proportion is involved. The entire character of a 
piece of music is transformed when the speed of its 
movement is changed to any considerable degree. 


TONAL PORTRAITURE 


HERE are many compositions which purport in 
their titles to be portraits or character studies, 
and we are accustomed, as we listen to them, to 
follow the ideas suggested by the titles without 
questioning the power of music to paint a portrait 
or depict the traits of a specific character. Yet, 
when we examine this point closely, we discover 
that music, potent as it is in expressing emotioms 
and abstract ideas, fails to limn a _ recognizable 
likeness of an individual. The reasons for the 
vagueness of tonal portraiture are discussed by 
R. W. S. Mend! in the last issue of The Chesterian: 
“Music is the one art which deals always with 
the universal and never with the particular. It 
does not copy external objects; but only represents 
them. If it gave us an actual image of water fall- 
ing, thunder, or express trains, it would cease auto- 
matically to be music. All it can do is to produce 
sounds which for us are appropriate to our mental 
concepts of those objects. Thus we can have a 
musical representation of a mountain—by which 
we mean simply that the music, without (of course) 
being in any sense a copy of the mountain (as a 
painting would be to a considerable extent) is appo- 
site to our mind’s picture of a mountain. 

“It is only in some such way as this that music 
can portray persons. It does not really give us a 
picture of a particular human being which we can 
recognize. It produces sounds and rhythms which 
we pronounce to be suitable te the character de- 
scribed in the title or in the words. It can convey 
the various emotions and mental qualities—such as 
love, anger, humor, reflectiveness and peace of mind 
—anc it can, moreover, reproduce, strictly in a 
musical sense, an almost infinite number of differ- 
ent shades and varieties of these with the utmost 
subtlety. But it does this always in universai 
terms. 

“Take any instances you like, in which it is com- 
monly said that music has given a marvelously 
detailed portrayal of a person—such as Strauss” 
Till Eulenspiegel and Wagner's Siegfried. If vou 
were not told in words that Strauss was depicting 
Till, and if you were not supplied with a carefully 
worded program, where would you be? You would 
not guess the portrait for a moment, however fa- 
miliar you might be with the story and character 
of the mischief-maker. This is no reflection on 
Strauss. It is bound up with the nature of musical 
art. Strauss’ score is as faithful a likeness as 
music could give. It is completely appropriate to 
its subject. It gives us the essence of humor, mis- 
chief, fun, love of adventure—the qualities of any 
attractive rascal, but not only of Till Eulenspieget. 

“Wagner with Siegfried and Beethoven in the 
first movement of the Erotica symphony have not 





really portrayed heroes. They have expressed 
heroism. The musical art moves in a different 


sphere from those of painting, sculpture or litera- 
ture. Unlike them, it deals not with the particular, 
but with the universal considered apart from the 
particular, whereas they are concerned only with 
the universal in so far as it is revealed in the par- 
ticular. It expressed thoughts and emotions ab- 
stracted from the persons to whom they would be 
attributed by those other arts. And its presenta- 
tion of these may be perfectly appropriate to the 
portraits conveyed to our minds by verbal descrip- 
tions but can never be actual portraits. 

“It has been said that Beethoven’s eighth sym- 
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phony is not so much a piece of music as a person. 
This means that the work is a portrait of the com- 
poser. In one sense, every work of art, which has 
any value at all, and whether musical or otherwise, 
is a portrait of its creator. Whether it is intended 
to do so or not, it inevitably expresses the person- 
ality of the creator, and this applies even to music 
which purports to portray other characters. To 
say that a composer's work possesses individuality 
is another way of saying that it expresses his 
personality. And whether the autobiography be 
self-conscious, as with Beethoven and Tchaikovsky, 
or blissfully unconscions, as in Mozart and Stra- 
vinsky, it is none the less existent. The fact that 
musical works inevitably bear the impress of their 
creator’s own personality in no way signifies that 
music can paint portraits of other people.” 


[] Dit seinen 6 
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From Concerts to Camp Life 


“From the Adirondack Woods” might be the title of 
a lilting melody, such as a waltz or other invigorating 
measure, if Reinald Werrenrath were the composer 
For it is in the Adirondacks that his summer camp is 
situated. Mr. Werrenrath can also tell how useful, as 
well as how pleasant, golf is to a singer, providing 
both stimulating mental recreation and the physica! 
exercise which is indispensable to an artist’s well being. 
The above picture shows the baritone resting after a 
strenuous eighteen holes on the links near his camp. 


Bori.—Lucrezia Bori, soprano of the Metropolitan, 
who is singing at Ravinia this summer, was hostess 
at her home in Highland Park on Monday afternoon, 
Aug. 2, to Princess Marie of Spain, cousin of King 
Alfonso. Princess Marie is visiting Chicago as the 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. B. G. Dahlberg. 


White—wWhen Roderick White, violinist, reached his 
summer home in Santa Barbara this season, he had 
little to report aside from a few terrific thunder storms 
and a couple of earthquakes. His principal troubles 
however, were of a domestic nature. He writes 
“Brahms and Beethoven, the two ash-can cats that |! 
had last summer, have added to their ménage a litter 
of four lesser m usical lights apiece. Owing to th 
paucity of names of female composers, I may have t 
resort to names of automobiles, which are more non 
committal.” 


Eley—An American soprano who has recently beer 
— in European cities is Mrs. William Eley, wife of 

‘apt. William Stuart Eley, U. S. A.. who was military 
sr an at the University of Pennsylvania for four 
vears, and has been transferred to Governor's Island 
N. Y. Mrs. Eley, a lyric soprano, has filled sopran 
roles in the Civic Opera in Philadelphia, and has re 
cently appeared as soloist in the American Church a‘ 
Dresden and elsewhere. 


Ballester—'Tis a fish story, a good one and swor! 
to as Gospel—by a baritone! Vicente Ballester, wh 
fishes as well as he sings (which is saying something) 
caught a ten-pound baby shark last week when fishing 
off Long Island. After fighting for over half an hou 
to land it, Mr. Ballester is said to have fin: 
his trusty knife to end its (or should one 
her?) sufferings. Take it or leave it—it’s a gr 
anyway. 
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| Bs Cantus Firraus, Jr 
A Homicidal Homophonist r I if N WX 7 A be 
manag 7 (Ol HE latest thing in musical biography, we learn from a British 
aD AND) contemporary, is the consideration of murder as an aid to 
i AN ii} musical art. The subject of this treatise by Cecil Gray and 
Mi rie ih Philip Heseltine is Carlo Gesualdo, Prince of Venosa, who is 
od hl | allotted the delightfully alliterative label of “Musician and 
Murderer.” We aren’t quite sure that the terms are not , | 
interchangeable, but to make much of such a minor carping point is beneath The possession of a 
our dignity. . 
Eric Blom, in reviewing the new book, : : 
confesses to a slight momentary trepida- cordially ovationed at the close. Mr. Steinway places the 
: biect may have been Hadley successed the evening magnifi- 
tion lest the subjec y oo brill ae et f 
treated a little too romantically. cently, being brilliantly sketeed ‘ow seal O supreme ap- 
Thus, with the worst facts obligingly ay Se Seeetts “a grt ao Ther 
lossed over, this biography might have + s apasncy 
invited one of Mr. Srnect Newman's now through the schedule, ensembling _and p rova | u p on t h e 
periodic thrusts in the interest of telling After tie Nag oe ae Gameted r 
as ge’ oe oh shown to With the Prize Song, in which the play- musical taste of the 
be one of the fathers of the Renaissance oe — wont” = Se 1 7 
: tho “did eethove 
= boa Te ang. qpentive artist oe mage bg ella nD gga owner. € music 
until he had performed what Mr. Gray (‘reiude to oth pT nee 
calls a masterpiece of destructive art by Seventh Symphony and the Magic Fire world accepts the 
Vi : : 7 : Music from “Die Walkiire” betweened 
kdiling his erring wife and his (or better these numbers with crescendoed vividity 
. t ” 2 y. - 
MS SENS Se pins: name Steinway as 
Stabbings and Staccati Pianism and Poetry the svnonvm for the 
E — a revelations won’t —_ RNEST HUTCHESON, who is hold- y y 
to wholesale slaughter among the ing his usual master class at Chau- . . 
ever forward-striving younger members cmeta, N. Y., where he is also giving highest achievement 
of = American get ~~ ae three piano recitals each week, is noted 
with corpses wou ardly make up for is abl sical >morvy. ° . . . 
an Poems of Sonata-Vocalises on the Sol Sk nor ae a eae that his in piano building. 
— — or 1 th subconscious mind is a veritable store- 
And, much as we should welcome the house of limericks. 
spark to kindle the Great Native Opera, The other day he brought forth the 
we don’t want any more of those re- following one for the edification of a 
sulting two-volume treatises retailing group of musicians. It was kindly noted 
= aah circumstances of American down for us by L. Eva Alden. 
ragedies. There was a young woman from 
Could not, we plead, those who pant shee. —— aise ' “The Instrument of the Immort ~ 
for slayings as a fillip to the lagging Whose ear was not very keen. 
inspiration, compromise by merely mur- She said, “It is odd 
dering the music? Then we should have I can never tell ‘God 
a sort of poetic justice, and, further- Save the weazel’ 
more, the delightful habits of many years From ‘Pop goes the queen!’” 
might be continued. Pax requiescat. oe 
TN N “ ~ = Tush! Tush! 
Puna aig 160 EAR Mr. Firmus: 
: . : . cee ill he —" = 1 the only language to which the music is $3,500, new Second-hand instruments 
HE alarming prevalence of such I read in the paper last week  jatine No paraphrase can be can be bought at a slightly lewer figure. 


coined terms as “programmed,” and 
other innocent phraseology in the re- 
ports of music scribes, has led a corre- 
spondent to send us this frightful ex- 
ample of logical development: 

Beethoven and Wagner were pro- 
grammed at the Stadium on Wednesday 
night, when Henry K. Hadley batoned 
the Philharmonic and débuted himself 
this year as a guest conductor. He was 
warmly receptioned at the beginning and 


about a burglar who broke into the home 
of a tenor choir-singer and cut his 
throat. Could you possibly find out the 
name of the burglar for me, and his 
address? I should like to give him 
steady employment. 

Yours truly, 

CHURCHGOER. 

* * * 

HESE two lines that look so solemn 
Are just put in to fill up the column. 
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About “Lohengrin” 


The Question Box Editor wishes to 
correct a mis-statement made recently 
with regard to premiéres of “Lohengrin.” 
The American premiére, given at the 
Stadt Theater, New York, under the 
aton on Neuendorf, preceded that in 
italy which took place in Bologna on 
Nov. 1, 1871. The date of the New 
ork premiére was April 15, 1871, and 
ne work had such a success that it was 
ing twelve times, a record which it 
as never equaled at the Metropolitan 
‘here its highest number of perform- 
neces was nine, during the season of 
884-1885. 

9 ” 9 


“Comin” Through the Rye” 


duestion Box Editor: 
Will you kindly settle a point concern- 
ng Burns’ “Comin’ Through the Rye?” 
have always understood that the Rye 
vas a stream with stepping stones, and 


WEAVER PIANOS 


that if a boy met a girl on the stones 
she had to pay toll with a kiss or step 
off into the stream. I have recently been 
told that I am wrong and that it,is a 
field of rye. Which is right? F. R. 
Los Angeles, Aug. 3, 1926. 
The stream version is the correct one. 
;- 2 9 


Opera in the Vernacular 


Question Box Editor: 

In your opinion, should opera be sung 
in the language of the original libretto 
or that of the country in which the per- 
formance is given? FRANCIS KING. 

New York City, Aug. 7, 1926. 

In the opinion of the Question Box 
Editor, the original language should be 
used. The late H. E. Krehbiel put the 
matter in a nutshell in his “Chapters of 
Opera” when he said: “The proper lan- 
guage in which to sing operatic music 
from an ideal point of view is the lan- 
guage for which the music was composed, 


fitted to music without some loss to the 
beauty and potency of the original text 
as well as the music. The beauty, like 
an exhalation, vanishes.” 


a: oS 


Méhul’s “‘Joseph” 
Question Box Editor: 

Where may I find the Biblical opera, 
“Joseph,” and is it very difficult? 

H. E. W. 

Fort Morgan, Colo., Aug. 5, 1926. 

Any music house will order the score 
for you from abroad. Your second ques- 
tion is not exactly clear. The arias in 
the work are of reasonable difficulty. 


” 4 ? 


Playing the Harp 
Question Box Editor: 

Would it be possible for a man of 
forty-five who is a very good pianist and 
organist to learn to play the harp? What 
do harps cost? =; &. Es 

Charlotte, N. C., Aug. 4, 1926. 

It seems hardly probable, though with 
much study under a capable teacher it 
might be done. Harps cost from $550 to 


oy a > 


Battistini’s Farewell 


Question Box Editor: 

In a recent issue of MusicaL AMERICA 
you speak of a farewell operatic tour 
of Europe by Mattia Battistini. Can 
you tell me the dates and cities to be 
included in this tour? D. J. S. 

Worcester, Mass.. Aug. 7, 1926. 

We regret that as yet there has no 
definite statement come to us MCerMINg 
dates and cities in which Battistini is 
planning to give his farewell perform- 
ances. 
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Ponselle Roles 


Question Box Editor: 
Has Rosa Ponselle ever appeared in 
Wagnerian roles? Is her voice ex- 
clusively a dramatic soprano? 
W. F-. 

Des Moines, Iowa, Aug. 6, 
Miss Ponselle has never 


PARKER. 


19°6 
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ian parts. Her voice is a dramatic 
soprano, but she has als rma zing 
facility in coloratura passages. 











PIANOS 


Are considered by expert jedges te be the 
finest now made. They contaim more vale- 
able improvements than all others. 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianes 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 
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BushsLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
lishment back of this name vouch 
or extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


Grands 
pr ser 

tone quality. 
Cecilian 


Players with 
all-metal action. 





An Artistic Triumph. 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY. York.Pa 
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‘“Rosenkavaher’’ and Honegger Score for 
Russian Spectacles and Spanish Music Appeal 


(G@ SURVEY of EUROPEAN ACTIVITIES + 


Paris: 








ARIS, July 28.—One of the principal 
events of the comnig season will be 
the first performance of Strauss’ “Der 
Rosenkavalier,” at the Opéra. This has 
already been announced as the initial 
novelty of the year at this institution. 


The casting has not yet been made public. 
There is also a rumor that the mime- 
play, “L’Impératrice aux Rochers,” with 
a score by Honegger, will be given at 
the Opéra, with Ida Rubinstein in the 
leading role, during the first half of next 
winter. 

The revivals scheduled for the early 
season will come in this order: “Sieg- 
fried,” with Franz in the title rédle, 
Jeanne Bourdon as Briinnhilde and Del- 
mas as the Wanderer; “Der Freischiitz,” 
with Germaine Lubin as Agathe and 
Marcel Journet as Caspar, and “Gwen- 
doline,” by Chabrier, with Fanny Heldy 
in the title réle. In the “Siegfried” re- 
vival there will probably be an important 
change in the mounting of the third act. 
It is believed also that “Die Walkiire” 
will have a new equipment for the 
Magic Fire Scene, which will utilize a 
cinematographic system, operated from 
below the stage. 


Conservatoire Winners Heard 


A new engagement at the Opéra is 
that of M. Verdiére, who won first prize 
in opera and opéra-comique in the re- 
cent competition at the Conservatoire. A 
recent event of interest was the annual 
concert by the first prize winners at this 
famous school, for the benefit of the 
Association des Anciens Eléves. Among 
those heard were Robert Rochut, flute; 
Henry Moreau, contrabass; Jacqueline 
Blancard, piano; Harry Gliickmann, vio- 
lin; Giesele Cluzat, alto player; Francois 
Chole, piano; M. Bergerioux, voice; 
Stella Ledoux, harp; Jean Lespine, 
cello; Miss M. A. Masson, violin; Miss 
Holley, opera, and others. Miss Toros- 
sian, first prize in singing, was billed but 
did not appear. 

Meanwhile the summer season has been 
enlivened by an influx of Russian and 
Spanish artists. In addition to the group 
of Slav singers which was recently or- 
ganized to give operas of their national 
composers in concert form, the important 
Théatre Habima from Moscow has been 
giving some striking spectacles, imbued 
with racial spirit, and including musical 
scenes in several cases. 


Pageant by Russians 


In line with the recent Russian opera 
revival by companies of Slav artists in 
Paris was the production by the Théatre 
Habima from Moscow of a spectacle with 
music, “The Wandering Jew.” This is 
a sort of sacred pageant adapted from 
Pinsky’s tale for the lyric stage. It was 
given at the Madeleine Theater by this 
very original company, which utilized 
modern expressionist scenery devised by 
M. Mtchedeloff. The work is directed 
by Yagouloff. 

The story is a sort of Messianic leg- 
end. The temple of Solomon has just 
been destroyed, and the Savior has been 
born. The work represents the despair 
and the hope of Israel. The central fig- 


Belgrade University Forms 
Collegium Musicum 


HE first case of a university in 

the Balkan States forming a 
Collegium Musicum is_ reported 
from Belgrade, where such a body 
was recently organized with suc- 
cess. This was planned on the 
model of other famous societies of 
the sort in Europe, notably that at 
Leipzig. This group is under the 
auspices of several teachers of mu- 
sical science, and will devote its 
sittings to the study of classic 
chamber music. In a recent pro- 
gram works of Johann Ludwig 


Krebs and Philipp Emanuel Bach 
were performed. 








ure is that of a Prophet, who is met 
with derisive laughter when he an- 
nounces to the inhabitants of the city 
the important events. The people have 
a change of heart and wish to worship 
the child, but a tempest rises and in the 
midst of it the latter vanishes. Then 
the prophet sets forth on his weary wan- 
derings throughout eternity in search of 
the Redeemer. 

Ritualistic music and __ traditional 
chants form a part of this rather aus- 
tere and intense work, which reminds 
one at times of “The Dybbuk.” The 
cast was remarkable chiefly in including 
a young player, Mlle. Rovina, who 
showed a great gift for tragic expres- 
sion. She impersonated the part of the 
mother of the child with much visual 
beauty and clarity of declamation. 

Another Habima spectacle was “The 
Dream of Jacob,” which included two 
spoken scenes and one of grand opera. 
The book by Beer-Hoffmann concerns the 
struggle between Jacob and Esau for the 
birthright, and includes a symbolic vision 
of Jacob, in which he beholds the arch- 
angels and Samael debating over his soul. 
The scenery is of the geometric, modern 
type. A particular impression was made 
by Zemach as Samael, his impersonation 
recalling the figure of the arch-tempter 
in the Prologue to “Mefistofele.” 


Operettas from Spain 


The Spanish invasion of Paris has 
been in the form of the zarzuela, or light 





opera. A company of Madrid artists 
has recently moved from the Apollo to 
the Théatre de l’Avenue. Among their 
recent productions were “La Calesera” 
and “La Bejarana,” the latter with a 


musical score by Emilio Serrano and 
Francisco Alonso. Although the music 
for these works is mostly turned out 


after an approved pattern, one finds oc- 
easionally an original rhythm or bit of 
melody. The vogue of Spanish light mu- 
sic in Paris is quite strong at the pres- 
ent time, doubtless owing to the popu- 
larity of Raquel Meller and the avidity 
with which the facile melodies of Jose 
Padilla, composer of “Valencia,” are 
taken up and whistled on the boulevards. 

The French light opera, meanwhile, 
shows no sign of diminution in popu- 
larity. The Gaité-Lyrique has through- 
out the season drawn its audiences with 
a répertoire including such works as 
Audran’s “Miss Helyett.”. This was re- 
vived with a ballet, “Spring,” made up 
of music from Suppé’s “Boccaccio” and 
“Poet and Peasant.” Later revivals 
planned by this theater are “Surcouf” 
and “Hans, the Flute-Player,” the latter 
of which New York heard some years 
ago as a vehicle for the venture into 
light opera of Mme. Schumann Heink. 

Ulunani Robertson, an American so- 
prano, disclosed a voice of sympathetic 
quality, though not of great volume, in 
a recent recital of classic and contempo- 
rary songs at the Salle Comoedia. Her 
reception was cordial. 





Berlin Sculptors Vie 


to Honor Beethoven 
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Stage Setting for the Revival of Verdi’s “A 
Masked Ball” at the Berlin State Opera: 
The Gallows Scene of Act III, as Designed 
by Emil Pirchan, in the Expressionist 
Manner 


ERLIN, July 29.—Much enthusiastic 
rivalry has been raised in the Ger- 
man art world by the announcement that 
the city will erect a Beethoven memo- 


rial on the composer’s centenary next 
year. Since the first announcement, a 
series of stipulations has been made as 
to the models which are to be submitted 
in competition. Though the design is 
left entirely to the artist, as is any sug- 
gestion as to how the memorial shall 
be erected on the Biilowplatz, it is re- 
quired that the total cost of executing 
the design shall not exceed $30,000. 

The Beethoven celebration, here as 
elsewhere, promises to assume quite a 
large scope. The Friends of Music of 
Berlin will give a gala program on the 
anniversary, including the Ninth Sym- 
phony and the Choral Fantasie, with 
Artur Schnabel as piano soloist. This 
organization will give a Respighi con- 
cert, with the composer playing his piano 
concerto as guest. There will also be a 
performance of Mahler’s Third Sym- 
phony. 

The order of the novelties planned at 
the State Opera in the coming season 
has now been more or less determined. 
In the months of September and October, 
at the Theater on the Platz der Republik, 
the first novelty will be Prokofieff’s 
“Love for the Three Oranges,” heard in 
Chicago several years ago. Then, in 
December, a scenic production of Schén- 
berg’s “Gurrelieder” will provide nov- 
elty, as this is apparently the first stage 
version ever planned. In February the 





world-premiére of a new opera by Kurt 
Weill, “Royal Palace,” will be performed 
on a double bill with de Falla’s “Master 
Peter’s Puppet Play.” In April Verdi's 
“La Forza del Destino,” in the German 
translation of Werfels, will be mounted. 

Particular interest has been aroused in 
a new setting for “A Masked Ball,” de- 
signed in the expressionist manner by 
Emil Pirchan. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows the set for the Gallows 
Scene of the Third Act. 

Revivals intended for the coming year 
are: Blech’s “Versiegelt,” as well as 
“Tl Trovatore,” “Tannhauser” and 
“Elektra.” A Strauss week under the 
composer’s leadership, a Mozart cycle 
and a production of Buzsoni’s “Doctor 
Faust,” among an array of contempo- 
rary works, are also being scheduled. 

Engagements for the coming season at 
the State Opera include those of Richard 
Strauss and Carl Muck, each of whom 
will appear as guest conductors, the lat- 
ter again in the “Ring” cycle and the 
former, as this year, probably in a cycle 
of his own works. New singers will in- 
clude Tino Pattiera, tenor, from Dres- 
den; Trajan Grosevescu, tenor, from the 
Vienna Opera; Maria Gerhart, colora- 
tura from the latter theater; Géta 
Ljungberg, dramatic soprano from the 
Stockholm Opera; Gita Alpar, coloratura 
soubrette, from Budapest, and Tilly de 
Garmo, from Prague. 


Novelties Named for Colegne Opera 
COLOGNE, Aug. 2.—Eugen Szenkar, 
general music director of the Cologne 
Opera, has announced a number of 
novelties for the coming season. Among 
these are Honegger’s “Judith,” “Ol-Ol,” 
by Tcherepnin; “The Marvellous Man- 
darin” by Bartok, and a new ballet by 
Prokofieff. 


New Roussel Suite to Have Hearing 


A Suite for orchestra has recently been 
completed by Albert Roussel. According 
to advices from Paris, it is scheduled for 
a first hearing next season at a sym- 
phonic concert in that city. 





André Bruneau Completes New Opera 


Paris, July 31—André Bruneau has 
just finished the composition of a grand 
opera. It is entitled “Angelo,” and is 


based on the career of the tyrant of 
Padua. 





= courts. 


French Composers Assail Eiffel 
Tower Radio 


' 6é6PHE Eiffel Tower has got into 


trouble,” reports the Paris 
Herald: “This monster of iron 
girders will figure as the defend- 
ant im an action before the Paris 
It appears the Tower has 
been guilty of doling out music and 
plays to the world at large without 
bothering about composers’ and 
playwrights” fees and copyrights. 
The society of authors demands re- 
dress. Every evening at 6 o’clock 
passages of music and verse are 
broadcast from the Eiffel Tower 
by a private concern, which has 
ined to recognize authors’ 
rights when their works are given 
out by radio. The courts are now 
called upon to decide whether 
broadcasting constitutes an _ in- 
infringement of copyright.” 








“Aliénor , Legend 


Given at Mezieres 


a) 











From ““Comoedia’’ 


Deécer fer the Fifth Tableau in “Aliénor” 


EZIERES, July 30—The Théatre 
4¥4 du Jorat here, which has been nota- 
bly associated im the past with the 
premiéres of Honegger’s works, including 
“Roi David” and “Judith,” recently 
opened its doors for a new season with 
a revival of “Aliénor,” a dramatic legend 
by René Morax, Honegger’s librettist, 
with music by Gustave Doret. This work 
was created at Méziéres in 1910 and 
fully merited a revival. 

“Aliénor” is the story, enacted in fif- 
teen tableaux, of the faithful wife of 
the Lord Romont, who saves her hus- 
band, despite his humiliating treatment 
of her and his unfaithfulness, from em- 
barking on a treacherous and disastrous 
crusade. The work is written in 2 
beautiful and simple style, of almost 
classic form. The music of Doret im- 
pressed again, on its rehearing, as 4 
masterpiece of simplicity and of effective 
rhythm. The performance as a whole 
was not marked by outstanding indi- 
vidual artistry, most of the actors being 
amateurs. But the work of Roger Molles 
as Romont was very competent, and that 
of Mme. Secretan-Chessex in the title-role 
was moving. Her singing of the “Chan- 
son d’Aliénor” was delightful. A chorus 
played a large part in the spectacle, cre- 
ating atmosphere by its songs. 

The settings by Jean Morax and Aloys 
Hugonnet were simple and highly schenm- 
atized, but glowing im color. The view 
of the chateau. with its Romanesque 
arch, was dignified and impressive. 





Vienna Census Shows Many Musicians 

The importance of Vienna as a music 
and art center states the Paris Her«'¢, 
is reflected in the following figures just 
published by the Government statistica! 
bureau; 8738 musicians and actors, 1/75 
writers, 1434 painters. The figures 1- 
clude women. This makes the total nu™- 
ber of persons occupied with arts 11,7", 
meaning that with a population of 1,8! 
0 every hundred and fiftieth per 
is connected with art. 





Menument for Luxembour: 
Paris, Aug. 1—A monument to M 
senet is being erected in Luxembou' 
It was hoped to hold the unveiling 
June 29, but the event has now be» 


Massenet 


postponed to some time in September °' 


October. 
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Scheveningen Hears 


Song of the Earth” 


CUO bb 


MSTERDAM, July 30.—The summer 
concert series at the seaside resort, 
Scheveningen, has proved very success- 
ful under the leadership of Georg Schnee- 
voigt. A number of noted artists are to 
appear this summer in the series. 
The latest concert novelty heard was 
Mahler’s “Lied von der Erde,” which 
was given by the Kurhaus forces. The 


soloists were Jacques Urlus, noted oper- 
atic tenor, and Ilona Durigo. The latter 
excelled particularly in her performance 
of the “Farewell” section, with its poig- 
nant “Forever.” 

The orchestral performance was one 
of much success, and the introductory 
performance of Bach’s monumental Suite 
in D Minor was also hailed with delight. 

Following the three concerts led by 
Pierre Monteux with the Concertgebow 
Orchestra, an additional series has been 
conducted recently by Cornelius Dopper. 
Gerard Hekking, ’cellist, who visited 
America several seasons ago as soloist 
under Mengelberg in New York, played a 
Concerto of Haydn in a recent program. 
A novelty was the Overture “Abbé 
Coignard” by Hans Bunge, which is in- 
spired by a work of Anatole France. 
The composer, who was present, shared 
in the applause. 

The council of Zierikzee has recently 
decided to co-operate financially in the 
project to repair the old carillon on the 
City Hall. The cost is estimated at be- 
tween 4,500 to 5,000 gulden. This is the 
smallest, but in many respects the most 
remarkable, carillon in Holland. It dates 
from the year 1550, when the first set 
of bells was installed. A new carillon 
of twenty-five bells was installed in 1760 
by Georgius du Mery of Bruges. 


Wiesbaden Season Ends 
with Novel Double Bill 
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IESBADEN, July 30.—The closing 

novelties of the season at the Wies- 
baden City Theater, under Otto Klem- 
perer as conductor and Hagemann as 
stage director, were Ravel’s “L’Heure 
Espagnole” and Busoni’s “Arlecchino.” 

Mr. Klemperer gave the impression- 
istic Spanish score with much lightness 
and precision. The risqué comedy gained 
by the airy and dry-witted reading. Bu- 
soni’s graceful commedia del’arte also 
amused by its satirical treatment of the 
emotions. 

The stage settings, designed by Ger- 
hard Buchholz, were impressionistic, in 
character with the scores’. presented. 
Among the artists heard, Fritz Krenn, 
in the réle of Ramiro, the muleteer, made 
an especially good impression. The 
spoken réle of Arlecchino was assumed 
by the young actor, Wolfgang Langhoff, 
who was engaged for the occasion from 
the dramatic stage. 








Karl Krueger Pleases Parisians in 
Orchestra Concert 


_ Paris, July 31.—Karl Krueger, con- 
luctor of the Seattle Symphony, recent- 
y conducted a symphony concert in the 
salle Pleyel. His orchestra was selected 
rom members of the Société des Con- 
erts du Conservatoire, and Lucile Del- 
ourt, harpist, appeared as soloist in 
‘Danse sacrée” and “Danse profane” by 
lebussy. For his portion of the pro- 
rram, Mr. Krueger offered Serenade in 
) Major by Mozart, the “Siegfried” 
dyll, — “Danse rituelle du Feu” by 
le Falla. 





Uresden Engages Two Guest Opera 
Directors 


DRESDEN, July 27.—The general in- 
endant of the Saxon State Theaters 
las engaged two guest stage directors 
for the first productions of next season, 

take the place of Alois Mora, who 
ecently resigned. These are Otto Kraus, 
hief régisseur of the Landestheater in 
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Bepetio se ermene ee 
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A Scene from the First Act of Puccini's Posthumous Opera at Its German Premiére im the Sexen City Recently. 
“Turandot” Is Seen on the Balcony (Right), Ordering the Unfertanate “Prince of Persia” 


Failed to Solve Her Riddles. 
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“TURANDOT™ IN DRESDEN PREMIERE 


Moment When His Infatuated Eyes First Rest Upon the Chimese Reval Beauty 
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Prot “ reula Richter, Dresden 


Anne Roselle as 
Upper Center) to Execution for Having 


Richard Tauber as “Prince Calaf™ Is Seen Standing im the Center of the Lower Stage Level at the 





Carlesruhe, and Issai Debrowen. Curt 
Taucher, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera, is in Dresden suffering from an 
illness which necessitates his resting for 
the present. Mr. Taucher was unable 
to appear in the recent premiére of 
“Turandot” in that city. Karl Martin 
Oehman of the Berlin Opera, sang the 
prince’s réle in subsequent performances 
of “Turandot” this season. The Dres- 
den Opera will be closed till Aug. 28. 





Monnaie Reopens with “Le 
Prophéte” 
BRUSSELS, July 31.—The Monnaie is 
scheduled to reopen after a month’s in- 


termission on Aug. 1. The first perform- 
ance of the new season will be “Le 
Prophéte,” according to recent announce- 
ment. 





Rennes Holds Contest for Wine Song 


RENNES, July 30.—At a recent gala 
evening in the autditorium of the local 
opera house there was given the first 
performance of a new prize song, for 
which the municipality held a contest. 
The title is “La meilleure chanson a 
boire, a la gloire du vin de Champagne.” 
The verse is by Mme. Claude Orly and 
the music by Henry Derungs. 





Gewandhaus Concerts Announced 


LEIPziG, July 28.—The direction of the 
Leipzig Gewandhaus announces twenty- 
two orchestral concerts for the coming 
winter. Of these two will include choral 
compositions. Wilhelm Furtwangler will 
conduct thirteen programs. During this 
leader’s guest engagements in America 
and elsewhere, the orchestra will be led 
by Bruno Walter, Carl Muck, Otto 
Klemperer and Dr. Géhler. Two soloists 
announced are Sigrid Onegin and Maria 
Ivogiin. 


London Schools Hold Events as Year Ends 





ONDON, Aug. 1.—The musical 
has passed over without undue sol- 


- 


seas 


emnities, contemporaneous with the clos- 
ing of the Ballet Russe series. Features 
of the final week were a special engage- 
ment of Vera Trefilova in “Aur 
Wedding,” a somewhat romanticized bal- 
let. The interludes between the ballets 
included “first-time” works in Bliss’ 
Polonaise and Eugene Goossens’ “Fan- 
tasie” Nonet. These are both 
characteristic of their respective com 
posers’ styles, without adding perceptil 
to their achievements. 
The Royal Collegs 
addition to its week of operatic per- 
formances, four new orchestral works 
by young British composers, at the Pa 
trons’ Fund Rehearsal. W. J. Fenney, 
of Birmingham, contributed a symphonic 


ras 


rather 
Trainer 


f M usic gave, 


British Sovereigns Visit Piano 
Manufactory 


ONDON, July 27.—The King and 
Queen paid a visit to the pian 
factories of John Broadwood and 
Sons in Stourroad, Old Ford, East, 
where they spent an hour and a 
half in inspecting the various 
processes of manufacture. Great 
interest was shown by the royal 
visitors 
ments manufactured by the firm 
since 1780, among which were a 
harpsichord, the Prince Consort's 
piano, and the Broadwood instru- 
ment used by Chopin. At the con- 
clusion of the tour the Queen ac- 


yar 


in the examples of instru- 


cepted a miniature satinwood 
piano, fourteen inches high, in 
which two silver ink-wells took the 


place of the ivory keys. 


poem, “Countryside,” 
rehestra, performed by Philip Warde. 
These are works of some mannerisms, 
but without really characteristic style. 
’r. Adrain Boult conducted these works. 
Iwo composers were present to lead their 
wn compositions—Reginald Redman, 
who gave his tone poem, “Moods,” some- 
what in the Elgar manner, and Anthony 
Collins, whose ballet suite, “The Drum- 
stick’s Dream,” was very clever, though 
indebted to the modern Russians. 
Poldowski (Lady Dean Paul) gave a 
recital of her songs at a private house, 
being both singer and accompanist. The 
program included “Impression Fausse” 
and “Musette,” as well as two new songs, 
“Le Dimanche des Bourgeois” and “Sere- 


and two songs with 





nade.” These illustrated the composer’s 
very skillful manner, the last-named 


work in particular proving a good speci- 
men of her craft. 
An interesting appearance was made 
i ‘rivate invitation recital by Cath- 
een Wright, a talented young pianist 
from Belfast, who has recently won the 
loma of Licentiate of Trinity College 


f Music, in addition to numerous med- 
als. 

The Duke of Connaught, as president 

f the Royal Academy of Music, at 


Queen’s Hall, recently distributed the 
prizes won by students during the past 


John B. McEwen, 


, . 
hile the 


the principal, stated 
prize list for 1892 re- 
presentation of twenty-five 
ronze medals, this year 108 were award- 
i. Everything else had expanded pro- 
¥ The artistic work done 
school during the past year was, 
of a higher standard than 
important extension of the 
y was nearing completion. 

Duke said that the Royal Acade- 
much to promote the inter- 


é 
ests good music. 
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Ravinia’s “Lohengrin” Is 
Greeted with Enthusiasm 

PUVUDOAADAADUAUELAEEUAEEUUELUAEEAATLUAGAM EET ULE 
[Continued from page 2] 





Falla’s music is by no means familiar in 
Chicago, and this newest work of his 
to be made known here, dating, though 
it partially does, from his earliest years 
as a composer, has much in it to arouse 
the cordial interest of Chicago music- 
lovers. For a clear and vivid reading 
of it the audience was indebted to Louis 
Hasselmans, who seemed to bring from 
it all that was necessary or just. 

From her first entrance, Miss Bori 
established an eloquence of mood which 
never faltered. She and her associates 
were brought before the curtain time 
and again, and everyone felt that a new 
phase of Miss Bori’s art had been wit- 
nessed. Miss Bori’s singing had some 
hardness of tone, but it glowed with 
highly colored declamation and her act- 
ing was constantly mobile in gesture 
and expression. 

Mr. Mojica come in for a large share 
of applause, for while the réle of Paco 
is short, he brought to it an intensity 
which was exactly the mood requisite 
to establish the identity of this character. 

Owing to the shortness of the opera, 
it was preceded by a brief orchestral 
concert, led by Mr. Hasselmans. The pro- 
gram consisted of Bizet’s ‘‘Patrie,” the 
Prelude to “Lohengrin” and Saint-Saéns’ 
“Danse Macabre.” In the last-named 
number, Jacques Gordon played the 
violin solo. 

Elisabeth Rethberg’s deferred appear- 
ance as soloist in the Monday night con- 
cert series was made Aug. 2, to the satis- 
faction of a very appreciative audience. 
This singer ranks high among concert 
sopranos. A luscious tone, purity of 
diction, elegant style and an admirable 
musical sense permitted her to bring 
much color, variety and freshness of 
interpretation to a long list of music. 
Arias from “Der Freischiitz” and “The 
Marriage of Figaro” were sung to ac- 
companiments by the Chicago Symphony, 
Eric De Lamarter conducting. Songs 
by Schubert, Strauss, Bizet, Fourdrain, 
Gounod and several English composers 
had excellent piano accompaniments by 
Wilfrid Pelletier. 


“Lohengrin” Is Sung 


“Lohengrin” was intrusted on the eve- 
ning of Aug. 5 to Elisabeth Rethberg, 
Edward Johnson, Alice Gentle and 
Howard Preston, a young Chicago bari- 
tone who made his first Ravinia appear- 
ance on this occasion. Louis Hasselmans 
conducted an excellent performance. The 
general ensemble has seldom reached so 
fine a degree of excellence on the part 
of orchestra, chorus and minor singers. 
There was some unevenness observable 
in the work of the principals. 

Miss Rethberg is an exquisite, some- 
what introspective, Elsa, one who is 
capable of highly dramatic singing. The 
lusciousness of her tone, and its re- 
markable ease of utterance make all her 
appearances a matter of unalloved 
pleasure. ‘ 

Mr. Johnson’s performance of the title 
réle was the first he has given in the 
original German, and it is understood 
that he is to add the part to his réper- 
toire at the Metropolitan next season. 
No one could have guessed the text was 
not habitual to him, so admirable and 
sure was his diction. In appearance he 
was the very ideal of knighthood. He 
sang the “Farewell to the Swan” de- 
liberately, and thereafter his singing 
grew in expressiveness of tone. In his 
miming one was enabled to observe in 


detail the thoughtful elements of his 
highly stylized stage technic. 

Miss Gentle was a magnificent Ortrud, 
and Mr. Preston exceeded his past 
achievements here in giving Telramund 
a fiery and eloquent amplitude of decla- 
mation. Louis D’Angelo was hardly at 
home, save to the eye, as Henry the 
Fowler. Desiré Defrére sang splendidly 
as the Herald. 


Martinelli’s First “Duke” 


The repetition of “Rigoletto” on Aug. 
1 was an event of more than local inter- 
est, for it enabled Giovanni Martinelli 
to give the first performance of his 
career in the role of the Duke. As was 
the case with his Edgardo in “Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” Mr. Martinelli brought 
an invincible sense of dramatic effective- 
ness and a redoubtable skill in florid and 
lyric singing to a réle he invested with 
his own full power of tone. As in 
“Lucia,” also, he set an exciting pace 
upon his first entrance, and never al- 
lowed it to retard during his presence 
near the footlights. By the time the 
opera had reached the final act, the 
audience was well nigh exhausted in 
acknowledging its pleasure. 

The performance was by no means 
without other high lights. The Gilda of 
Florence Macbeth has always found 
favor, and she attained her accustomed 
standards of delicate workmanship, vo- 
cal adroitness and sympathetic por- 
trayal. Giuseppe Danise repeated his 
admirable reading of the name part, and 
Virgilio Lazzari was an opulent-voiced 
Sparafucile. Ada Paggi, as Maddalena, 
and other reliable singers cared for the 
remaining rdles. Gennaro Papi con- 
ducted. 

“The Jewess” was repeated Aug. 3, 
with Miss Rethberg, Mr. Martinelli, Miss 
Macbeth, Mr. Mojica and Léon Rothier 
as the big five, and Mr, Hasselmans con- 
ducting. 


Crowd at “Manon” 


A huge crowd heard the repetition of 
“Manon” Aug. 4. Miss Bori was en- 
chanting in the title réle; Mario Chamlee 


sang superbly, and was rewarded by 
ovations after both the “Dream” and 
“Ah! Fuyez.” Léon Rothier was ad- 


mired as the elder Des Grieux, and José 
Mojica added his neat character sketch 
as the aged philanderer of the first act. 
Mr. Hasselmans conducted tastefully. 
Vittorio Trevisan was hailed with de- 
light once more last night, when he 
brought the title réle of “(Don Pasquale” 
to the heights of the classic buffo style in 
which elegance, rather than buffoonery, 
is the difficult path to take. Miss Bori 
was delightful as Norina, Mr. Chamlee a 
solace to the ear as Ernesto, and Mr. 
Basiola a most enjoyable Malatesta. 
Gennaro Papi conducted the repetition 
with patience. EUGENE STINSON. 


Blackmore Arrives at Plymouth 


CuicaGgo, Aug. 7.—John J. Blackmore, 
pianist and teacher of Bush Conserva- 
tory, has arrived in Plymouth, England. 
After a walking tour of the Devonshire 
country, Mr. Blackmore will confer for 
an extended period with Tobias Matt- 
hay, whose prominence as a great teach- 
er of piano has attracted many Ameri- 
can students to his London school. Mr. 
Blackmore is one of his leading repre- 
sentatives in this country, and is vice- 
president of the American Matthay So- 
ciety. It is expected that he will have 
much interesting new material for his 
classes at Bush when he returns to Chi- 
cago next fall. 


All the material in Musica America is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given 
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Cost Becomes General 
Director of School in 
Chicago U ptown Section 





Cuicaco, Aug. 7—Herbert W. Cost, 
for fifteen years representative and 
correspondent of MusicaL AMERICA in 
St. Louis, has come to Chicago to assume 
the post of general director of the Up- 
town Conservatory. While in St. Louis, 
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Herbert W. Cost 


Mr. Cost was associated with the St. 
Louis Symphony, the Civic Music 
League, the Musicians Guild, and for a 
number of seasons independently booked 
artists for local concerts. He was also 
for several years secretary of the St. 
Louis Grand Opera Company. As he 
has a large acquaintance among concert 
and opera artists, he is regarded as ad- 
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mirably suited to direct the activities of 
the Uptown Conservatory. 

Mr. Cost is already engaged in secur- 
ing additions to the Conservatory fa- 
culty for the opening of the fall term, 
on Sept. 13. One of his notable addi- 
tions, thus far, is Maurice Rosenfeld, 
teacher and critic, who will head the 
Uptown piano department, while retain- 
ing the presidency of the Maurice Rosen- 
feld Piano School in the Loop. The Con- 
servatory is closely affiliated with the 
radio broadcasting station DIBO, and 
Mr. Cost has arranged for a series of 
faculty and student programs to be sent 
over the air through this station. 

The Conservatory is located in the 
populous Devon Avenue district, nea: 
the northern city limits, a part of Chi 
eago which is displaying a vigorous pro 
fessional and commercial identity of its 
own. The Conservatory has alread) 
established itself as meeting the needs oi 
this interesting district, and under Mr 
Cost’s directorship is expected to in 
erease its enviable efficiency in al 
branches of musical instruction. 





Van Doren Succeeds Cox in Mason City 
Concerts 

Mason City, Iowa, Aug. 7.—O. E 
Van Doren, conductor of the University 
of Iowa Band, has been engaged to con 
duct the Municipal Band of this city 
for the remainder of the summer season 
to fill the vacancy left by the resignation 
of Henry Cox of Omaha. Mr. Van Do- 
ren took charge of the band in July. 
Concerts are held in Central and East 
parks four days a week. Two concerts 
are given Sundays. 





Sedalia Has Chautauqua Series 


SEDALIA, Mo., Aug. 7.—The fifth an- 
nual Chautauqua under the auspices of 
the Sedalia, Missouri, Independent Chau- 
tauqua Association, held July 16 to 20, 
in the Smith-Cotton High School audi- 
torium, closed Tuesday night with an 
entertainment by the Elwyn Dramatic 
Company. The musical features of the 
Chautauqua program were furnished by 
Goforth’s Orchestra, the Clarke Concert 
Company, the Tooley Concert Company 
and the Howard Orchestral Quintet. 

LOUISE DONNELLY. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Marvin Jacobs, ten years old, a pianist 
and protegé of Max Kramm, has been 
playing this week in the Capitol Thea- 
er. Roderick Meakle, violinist, played 
n the Central Theater July 22. The 
jollege Symphony played under Ray- 
mond Dvorak July 24. Sergei Klibanski 
f the summer faculty, gave an informal 
recital in his studio July 22. Willy Gold- 
mith, piano pupil of Alexander Raab, 
has been given a Juilliard Scholarship. 
Lucille Gowey, soprano, recently sang 
in Joliet as soloist with the Little Sym- 
phony under George Dasch. 

Marjorie Montello, soprano, will give 
a recital in the Studebaker Theater on 
Oct. 3. Adele Ruthstein sang recently 
at a Shoreland Hotel musical afternoon. 
Dawn Hurlbet, soprano, appeared in 
joint recital with Hans Hess, Chicago 
‘cellist, at Normal University, July 13. 
Many students have been studying thea- 
ter organ playing with Charles De- 
morest, who gave a demonstration before 
the screen on July 31. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Students in the department of public 
school music were heard in recital in 
Kimball Hall on Wednesday afternoon. 
Walton Pyre presented students in the 
Pyre School of Dramatic Art, associated 
with the Conservatory, on Saturday 
afternoon in Kimball Hall. Eva Polak- 
off, violin student, has been given a 
Juilliard Scholarship. Jeannette Ep- 
stein, pupil of Heniot Lévy, and Erwin 
Fisher have been given junior Juilliard 
Scholarships in piano. 

Elma K. Stewart, graduate of the 
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been engaged by the school board of 
Mooseheart, Iii. Marcella O’Brien, 
graduate of the same department, will 
teach in Lake Linden, Mich., next fall. 
The public school music department in 
the summer term at the Conservatory 
has been directed by O. E. Robinson; 
and special courses have been given by 
John Kendel and Margaret Streeter. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Samuel Martinez and Matilda Balkin, 
violinists; Bernard Helfrich, pianist, and 
Henrietta Blackwell and Nola outer, 
vocalists, were heard in recital July 29. 
Esther L. Bienfang, head of the piano 
department of the Whitman Conserva- 
tory, Walla Walla, Wash., a pupil of 
the Conservatory, was heard in recital 
July 28. 

Of the thirty states represented in the 
Conservatory dormitories in the summer 
term just ended, Illinois had the largest 
percentage, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin 
rating second and third, respectively. 
Catherine Donnelly, graduate of the 
public school music department, will 
teach at Clanton, Ala., next fall. Helen 
Klingstead is playing opposite Frank 
Keenan (in person) at the Playhouse 
in “Black Velvet.” 


RIVE-KING IS HEARD 


Noted Pianist Plays With Pupil in Bush 
Recital—Lamond Gives Lecture 
On Brahms 
CHIcaGo, Aug. 7.—Julie Rivé-King 
closed the Bush Conservatory summer 
series of concerts recently with a 
piano recital called “Compositions and 


Reminiscences.” Of the more than 500 
appearances Mme. Rivé-King has made 
with orchestras during her career, some 
200 of these were with the former Theo- 
dore Thomas Orchestra. Besides relat- 
ing some of her highly interesting ex- 
periences as a concert artist, Mme. Rivé- 
King played the Saint-Saéns’ Concerto 
in G Minor, her pupil, Evelyn Daniels, 
assisting at a second piano. 

Artist students were heard in recital 
at the Conservatory July 29, and pupils 
in the dramatic art department gave two 
bills earlier in the week at the Bush Lit- 
tle Theater. On Monday “The Dicky 
Bird,” “The Conflict” and “Saved” were 
acted. “’Op-o-me-Thumb” and “The 
Passing of Chow-Chow” were presented 
Tuesday afternoon. 

Frederic Lamond concluded his series 
of lectures on great musicians with 
a fine discussion of Brahms. Beetho- 
ven, Schumann, Liszt and Reger had 
been the subjects of preceding Friday 
evening classes. 











Marion Alice McAfee Wins Scholarship 
Given by Galli-Curci 

CHICAGO, Aug. 7.—Marion Alice Mc- 
Afee, soprano, has been awarded the 
scholarship donated by Amelita Galli- 
Curci for instruction under Frantz Pros- 
chowsky at the Gunn School of Music. 
Miss McAfee is a prominent young Chi- 
cago singer. Among her recent appear- 
ances has been a recital before the Gar- 
den Club of Lake Geneva, Wis., with 
Charles Lurvey as accompanist. The 
judges in this contest were Luella Me- 
lius, Virgilio Lazzari and Vittorio Trevi- 
san, of the Ravinia Opera. The same 
jury awarded a scholarship under Mr. 
Proschowsky, donated by Tito Schipa, to 
Maude Rouslough Minnema, and a third 
scholarship, donated by Mme. Melius, to 
Ruth Kuechler. Mr. Proschowsky, who 
taught at the Gunn School earlier this 
summer, resumed his classes there Mon- 
day. A large part of his work will be 
devoted to class discussion of vocal meth- 
ods and interpretation. 


Florence Trumbull Gives Tea for F. L. 
Bach 


CuHIcAGo, Aug. 7.—Florence Trumbull 
gave a tea in her residence studio on July 
24, in honor of Frederick Lewis Bach, 
director of music at Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio. Miss Trumbull, Mr. 
Bach, John Bennett Ham, baritone, and 
John Thomas Williams, pianist, gave an 
impromptu program. 





All the material in MuvsicaL AMERICA is 
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Witherspoon Expounds Facts on Tone 
Production for Chicago Vocal Classes 





HICAGO, Aug. 1—Taking a cue from 
the opera singer, Herbert Wither- 
spoon, president of the Chicago Musical 
College, has, in the phases of his vocal 
course dealing with tone, laid emphasis 
upon the effect of gesture in the pro- 
duction of tone quality. To this end, his 
course has included an intensive study 
of bodily gesture. He has shown how 
the use of actual gesture, prohibited 
on the recital stage, may be preserved 
in imaginary gesture, so that the reflex 
of a hidden, or presumed, gesture, may 
suggest to the singer im secret the co- 
ordinate muscular effect which wil! 
properly color the tone, even though the 
gesture itself has not been carried to 
completion. This device, as Mr. Wither- 
spoon points out, is imcorporated into 
the French school of acting, and he has 
added to it the fruits of his own re- 
search, and will discuss it fully in his 
new book, “Interpretation,” to be pub- 
lished next fall 
Besides showing how a singer fre- 
quently fails in achieving the intended 
effect of a keenly felt sense of his music 
through lack of physical and vocal co- 
ordination, Mr. Witherspoon has exam- 
ined in detail the various forms of com- 
position, from 1601 to the present day, 
and has pointed out the qualities of each 
period which require the music of each 
to be delivered in certain established 
ways. There has been a thorough study 
of ornamentation, and intensive work in 
recitative as the basis for vocal decla- 
mation. 


Cardinal Principles 


Mr. Witherspoon has named vieualiza- 
tion of scene and establishment of om - 
nal mood as the two primes in the de 
livery of the aria; has pointed out the 
function of the recitative in setting 
either or both f these. and has differ- 
entiated the modern aria, “which deals 
with an emotik nal complex.” from the 
classical aria, “which deals with an 

emotional simplex. 

In condu ting a large class through 
the established concert and oratorio 
répertoire, Mr. Witherspoon has been 
d in merely furthering an 
acquaintance with a large body of lit- 
erature than in giving his students the 
underlying principles by which such a 


} - 
less intereste 


body of literature must be studied. He 
has employed a wealth of songs and 
arias, to be sure; his fundamental pur- 
pose, however, has been train the 


mind of the v @ «inwer in the 
mind g ger 


songs =, 


7 l processes 
by which these arias may be 
studied in the light of style, interpreta- 
The course has pro 

intellectual basis for 
student to 


tion and analysis 
: prof Fes. 
sional work: has trained the 
think, and has given him absolute prin- 
ciples which a singer may constantly 
apply in the preparation of new ma- 
terial for the concert or recital stage. 
Mr. Witherspoon has taught, first of 
all, an interpretation of the pure mu- 
sical elements of a given composition. 
and secondly an analysis and interpreta- 
f tl and the manner in which 


. . . 
it stimulated the composer. 





Courses for Teachers 


Mr. Witherspoon’s other class work 
during the summer term has included 


a course for teachers, in which his own 
hook, “Singing,” which will go into its 
third ed n in September, has been the 
text. In ‘this class he has made a thor- 

ot vestigation of the voice, and has 


a definite pro- 
it waste of 
and ef- 
lass, the history and 
appreciation of music, will, like the 
included in the regu- 

lar curriculum of the College next fall. 
The Chicago Musical College is hav- 
ng a four-manual theater built 
the Moller Organ Company for the 
of students picture or 
n departme nt. The instrument, which 
vill cost $28.000. will be completed by 
Oct. 1. The number of stops. ; 
very large range of color, and a full 
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equipment of “effects,” operated by toe- 
pistons, make it evident that the organ 
will add materially to the equipment of 
the college. 

The specification calls for a four- 
manual organ, consisting of the solo, or- 
chestral, great and accompaniment or- 
gans. To these are added a “second 
touch” orchestral, accompaniment and 
pedal organs. It will have electro-pneu- 
matic action throughout, detached horse- 
shoe type console, with a compass of 
sixty-one notes in the manuals and thir- 
ty-two in the pedals. Among the stops 
which are not found in the usual church 
organs are the Xylophone, Marimba, 
Tibia, Snare Drum Roll, Jazz Tap, Tam- 
bourine, Castanets, Chinese Gong, Sleigh 
Bells, Tom-Tom, Bass Drum, Tympani, 
Cymbal and Grand Crash. 

There are many couplers and effects, 
the latter, operated by toe-pistons, in- 
cluding Thunder Sheet, Auto Horn, 
Song Birds (2), Steamboat and Train 
Whistles, Wind and Rain Effects, Fire 
Gong, ete. The mechanicals, adjustable 
combinations and pedal movements are 
similar to the latest in the building of 
large organs. 





Case Pupils Sing in Chicago 


CHIcAGo, Aug. 7.—Theodora Messer- 
schmidt, Dorothy King, Lela Bell, Isa- 
belle Boyd and Dorothy Wilbur, pupils 
of Harriet Case, were heard in a very 
brilliant studio recital, at 1625 Kimball 
Building, on the evening of July 25. 
The program listed music by Franz, 
Brahms, Rachmaninoff, Tchaikovsky, 
Hageman, Staub, Puccini, Strauss, 
Bizet and others. 
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Bach Piano Transcription Figures in Publishers’ Lists 


PUA OCCU 


By SYDNEY DALTON 


HE success and continued 
popularity of transcrip- 
tions leads us to the in- 
ductive conclusion that 
the enduring quality of 
a piece of music is to be 

found in the music itself, and not in 

the idiom in which it is expressed. 

There has been a great deal of discus- 

sion, pro and con, of the question of 

the propriety of transcribing the 
works of the great masters and those 
of lesser merit, but the result seems 
to have been a justification of the 
transcription. The only dangerous 
angle of the situation is that the idio- 
matic change may be executed by one 
who is incompetent, and even that is 


minimized by the fact that in such an 
event the transcription is ultimately for- 
gotten and the original continues to hold 
its place. 








* * * 


It requires more than ordinary skill 
to transcribe Bach’s organ works for the 
piano, for a good transcription must do 
more than mere- 
ly copy notes. It 
must, so far as 
possible, repro- 
duce the dynam- 
ics, the _har- 
monic texture 
and the tonal 
values. This 
makes any piano 
version of organ 
music difficult, 
for not only does 
the organ pro- 
duce a more sus- 
tained tone, but 
it produces, also, 
a more massive 
one. As a rule, 
pianists are put 
to it to imitate this combination. One 
who has done it with as much fidelity 
as could be expected is Jan Chiapusso 
in his transcription for piano of Bach’s 
great Organ Fantasie and Fugue in G 
Minor (Carl Fischer). I have no hesi- 
tation in admitting that I still prefer to 
hear the work in its original form, just 
as I prefer to hear any of the Bach 
organ fugues played on the organ. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Chiapusso has per- 
formed his task with consummate skill, 
and has padded the piano tone to the 
point where it almost rivals the organ 
in massiveness. This version is dis- 
tinctly for concert pianists who have the 
combination of technic and intelligence. 
They will find in it as fine a transcrip- 
tion of Bach as has been made for many 
a day. And, incidentally, such a mighty 
achievement of music should be heard 
as often and as widely as possible. Here, 
anew, is proof of the statement at the 
top of this column, for the beauty and 
grandeur of the work is in no way 
marred in its instrumental change. 





Jan Chiapusso 


* * * 
Intermezzi Among the _ publica- 
for Woodwind tions sponsored by 
by J. Lauber “The Association of 


Swiss Musicians” is a 
set of Four Intermezzi, for Flute, Cor 
Anglais, Clarinet and Bassoon (Geneva: 
Edition Henn; New York: Fine Arts 
Importing Corporation) which deserves 
to be drawn to the attention of Amer- 
ican musicians. The composer, Joseph 
Lauber, is practically unknown on this 
side, but these Intermezzi should serve 
to introduce him favorably. His music 
is in no way difficult to listen to. It 
flows smoothly and melodically and, 
while the harmonies are not common- 
place, they are fairly easy of analysis 
at all times. There is vitality in the 
writing and the ideas, and the composer 
is capable of sustained interest. The 
four numbers are rhythmically well va- 
ried and are marked Allegretto, Andan- 
tino con Variazione, Tempo di Minuetto 
and Allegro. 

* ~~ 
The energetic denizens 
of Florida may be par- 
ticularly interested in 
a cantata for mixed 
voices which has recently come from the 
press, entitled ‘The Fountain of Youth,” 
with text by M. Josephine Moroney and 
music by E. S. Hosmer (C. C. Birchard 
& Co.). It tells of the romantic ex- 
ploit of the immortal knight of Aragon, 


“The Fountain 
of Youth,” by 
E. S. Hosmer 





Ponce de Leon, who sought the Fountain 
of Youth and found only the business 
end of an Indian’s arrow. Mr. Hosmer 
has written his music in a very simple 
manner and its chief merit is a happy 
tunefulness that, while it may not be 
always very expressive, is fairly well 
varied. There are solos for soprano and 
baritone, and the work does not take 
more than about fifteen minutes in per- 
formance. The accompaniment is for 
piano or orchestra. 


~ ~ x 


“Enchantment” is the 
title of a new song 
from the pen of Wil- 
liam Arms Fisher 
(Oliver Ditson Co.). It is a setting of 
a rather ecstatic poem by Charlotte A. 
Reynolds: a poem that perhaps calls for 
somewhat more warmth of expression 
than Mr. Fisher vouchsafes it, yet the 
music in itself is decidedly pleasure-giv- 
ing. There are keys for medium and 
high voices. The same composer has 
also made an attractive arrangement of 
a spiritual, “I’m a-Rolling,” another Dit- 
son publication, that makes an inter- 
esting addition to the list of such num- 
bers. It is a virile melody, with some 
thing of a march swing about it, and 
Mr. Fisher has harmonized it admirably. 
It is in medium and low tessituras. 


A Song and 
Arrangement by 
W. A. Fisher 


Edward Ballantine has written an- 
other charming song in “Song to the 
Moon” (Oliver Ditson Co.). The con- 
struction is of the 
simplest, both in 
the lilting melody 
of the voice part 


and in the sus- 
tained accom- 
paniment. The 


sixteen - measure 
melody of the 
first verse is re- 
peated exactly, 
with similar ac- 
companiment, for 
the second verse. 
Yet, so worth- 
while is the 
music, there is no 
hint of monotony. 
The two keys are 
for high and low voices. 

Theodore Bjérksten’s “Take Me 
Home!” from the same press, is a man’s 
song, dedicated to Emilio de Gogorza. 
It is quite out of the ordinary in style. 
The composer is also the author of the 
lyric, which is a call to the boatmen of 
the River Jordan. Both music and lyric 
are couched in rough and ready utter- 
ance and there is an incisive swing about 
the melody that adds considerably to its 
effectiveness. High and medium voices. 





Edward Ballantine 
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William Barnes’ verses, 
“Mater Dolorosa,” 
have been set to music 
by Jane Bingham 
Abbott (Clayton F. 
Summy Co.). There are touches of im- 
agination about it and understanding of 
the poem, but the music is somewhat 
lacking in definiteness and would have 
been improved by the use of less material 
more closely knit together. Freida 
Peycke has made a reading, with mu- 
sical accompaniment, for James Mon- 
tague’s humorous little poem, “O’er and 
O’er,” from the Summy press. It is 
short and effective and readers will find 
it worth adding to their répertoires. 


A Setting by 
Jane Bingham 
Abbott and 

a Reading 


* * * 


“When I Go Serenadin’ 
Sarah,” a song by 
Helen Wing and Clay 
Smith (White-Smith Music Publishing 
Co.), which was recently reviewed in 
these columns, has been made into a 
chorus for men’s voices by H. L. Harts. 
It has the sort of melody that is always 
popular with a chorus of this character, 
and Mr. Harts has made a satisfying 
arrangement of it, with a “pinkety- 
pank” banjo imitation and a few “glory! 
Hallelujahs” thrown in. It may be done 
with or without piano accompaniment. 


Arrangement 
for Male Voices 





Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, of Smithsonian Institute, Calls These Indian Folk-Tunes the Earliest 
Record of Art Life Among America’s Early Dwellers—Religious Aspiration of Abo- 
rigines Described as Source of Many Precious Melodies 





UOTE 


ASHINGTON, Aug. 7.—The songs 

and music of the Hopi Indians of 
the Southwest present the most archaic 
forms of all American Indian music, 
according to Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, chief 
of the Bureau of Ethnology, Smith- 
sonian Institute. Dr. Fewkes says that 
“music is an attribute of all nature, and 
no group of men and women, from the 
lowest savage to the highest civilized 
man, is destitute of a musical sense and 
of a capacity for harmonious expression. 
It varies among different tribes and, 








therefore, occupies a prominent place 
in the scientific study of man and his 
works. 

“The music of the American Indian 


is worthy of the highest appreciation as 


an expression of Indian culture. No 
tribe of Indians sings a greater variety 
of songs than those of our southwest 


and none preserves a more archaic form 
than the Hopi of Arizona. When we 
listen to their songs we hear the music 
of the ancient cliff-dwellers transmitted 
from generation to generation from a 
remote past to the present time. 

“The Bureau of American Ethnology 
of the Smithsonian Institution has been 
engaged for many years in rescuing 
from oblivion the various survivals of 
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Music Is Studied 
in Briton’s Work 


ONDON, Aug. 2.—The strange 
conservatism of the people of 
Islam is brought to light in J. B. 
Trend’s book “The Music of Span- 
ish History to 1600,” which is to be 
published by Humphrey Milford. 
We shall find upon reading this 
work that music specifically Arabic 
does not exist, while Muslim does. 
The latter has an aspect entirely 
its own and is essentially and 
fundamentally homophonic. It is 
music of one dimension with long 
wavering melodies and arabesques 
predominant. They have no com- 
bination of melodies to produce 
harmony, and their counterpoint is 
one of rhythms. The endless re- 
petition and aimless melody is 
saved by rhythm. Then there is 
also the use of minute intervals. 
A bewildering variety of modes 
and modal scales, each with its 
individual musical effect and un- 
known to Western music, has 
held Muslim music above 
radical changes which have taken 
place with that of the rest of the 
world. 


Muslim 


the 
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Indian life, in the course of which it 
has recorded much of the native music 
of aborigines and has issued many pub- 
lications on the subject. It also lends 
aid and sympathy to every effort to pre- 
serve the surviving relics as well as the 


musie of the cliff-dwellers. 
A Singing Tribe 
“The Hopi sing on every occasion 


where they exhibit their natural char- 
acteristics or are not hampered by out- 
side influences. The girls who grind 
their corn on primitive millstones sing 
in rhythm to the primitive music in so 
doing; the boys have appropriate 
melodies when they hunt the rabbits and 
other game. The mothers sing their 
lullabies when they put their babes to 
sleep in the primitive cradles of cliff- 
dwellers form. The songs of war par- 
ties have now been hushed, but they are 
still known to the aged warriors. War 
songs of bygone days still live in the 
memories of the aged and at times are 
chanted in weird rites of the ancient 
people. 

“The highest expression of human 
desire among every people takes form 
in religious ceremonies, and in them we 
find the Hopi songs very numerous as 
well as the most beautiful and archaic 
of all their melodies. The Hopi have 
been from time immemorial agricul- 
turists. Their native food, as well as 
that of their ancestors, the cliff-dwellers, 
is maize, or Indian corn. The very life 
of the Hopi depends on this food, and 
the majority of their ceremonials are 
plaintive prayers for rain and fair 
weather. The song-prayers reflect this 
environment, for in them we may readily 
famey we hear the sound of the rising 
wind that accompanies the much-desired 
rains. In imagination we hear falling 
the soft, gentle rains that refresh the 
parched fields and is drunk in with so 
much joy by the thirsty soil. 


Ancient Melodies 


“In several of the songs sung by 
masked dancers we listen to ancient 
melodies of great antiquity. They often 


recount ancient histories of the clans 
and deeds of the gods who have be- 
friended their ancestors. Many songs 
believed to have been born in the 
mythical underworld before man came 
to the surface are on that account con- 
sidered sacred and are never sung save 
im a reverential manner and prayerful 
attitude. They may often be so old that 
the meaning of their words is unknown, 
and we have in them the expression of 
a remote racial antiquity. 

“The songs known to the Hopi are 
not only innumerable and regarded as 
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very efficacious to influence nature gods 
to grant the highest desires of the 
people, but are also highly prized by the 
society or individuals to whom they 
belong. They are not tribal property, 
but belong to the religious societies of 
the tribes. They may never be sold by 
one society to another. Songs are often 
accompanied by sacred paraphernalia 
obtained from cult heroes at the dawn of 
history, with them often being associated 
prayers of great sanctity. Hopi sacred 
music assumed under these conditions a 
role of highest importance and when 
it disappears the simple life of one of 
the most interesting ancient peoples of 
America will also be lost. 


Preserving Folk-Lilts 


“It is not good for us to allow the 
poetic influence of the ancient people 
to perish forever or to be replaced by a 
meaningless jargon or degenerating 
jazz. 

“The sacred music of the Hopi ex- 
presses the highest religious feelings of 
a rude but deeply religious race, and like 
other folk songs should not perish but be 
preserved, as they are needed in the 
development of those higher ideals of 
life and character which it is to be hoped 
posterity will eventually develop.” 

ALFRED T. MARKS. 





Salt Lake Choir Sings in Long Beach 


LONG BEACH, CAL. Aug. 7.—The 
Mormon Tabernacle Choir of Salt Lake 
City, composed of 236 voices under the 
direction of Anthony Lund, appeared in 
the Municipal Auditorium, before an 
audience of some 3000, recently. The 
ticket sale was managed by Katheryn 
Coffield, director of the Seven Arts So- 
ciety. Prof. Kimball was at the organ 
and Mabel B. Jenkins played the piano. 
Outstanding numbers were choruses b) 
Arthur Farwell, Thurlow Lieurance and 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, the “In- 
flammatus” from Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater,” “Awake” from “Die Meister 


singer” and the “Pilgrims’ Chorus” fron 
“Tannhauser.” A chorus of thirt 
women sang beautifully, and solos b 
members of the Choir were beautifull: 
interpreted. Good volume, fine shadin: 
and precise attacks marked the perforn 
ance of the Choir, which was well r« 
ceived by the large audience. Senato 
Reed Smoot of Utah, and Joseph Ba! 
lantyne, who directed the Ogden Tabe1 
nacle Choir, winner of prizes at the Sa: 


Francisco and San Diego Expositions. 


were in the audience. A. M. G. 
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-reat Versatility Ils Seen 
In Wood's Bowl Leadership 


PU 
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The programs followed the trend in- 
d:cated by those of the previous week, 
d sclosing Sir Henry’s broad knowledge 
0: musical literature and catholicity of 
taste. Opening Tuesday night’s program 
was a “Norwegian” Rhapsody by Lalo, 
followed by what proved to be one of 
the most beautiful works of the season, 
Bach’s “Brandenburg” Concerto No. 3, 
in G, for Strings. Presented with the 
utmost simplicity and straightforward- 
ness, the composition seemed to go direct 
to the hearts of the listeners and there 
strike a responsive chord. There were 
also an “English” Rhapsody by a twenty- 
two-year-old youth, George Butterworth, 
whose death at the front cut short his 
musical career; a Tone Poem by John B. 
McEwen, and some rather ineffective or- 
chestrations of piano numbers by Ravel 
and Debussy. Three “Spanish” Dances 
by Granados brought the program to a 
brilliant close. 

Bach’s “Brandenburg” Concerto No. 2, 
in F, was brought forward on Thursday 
evening and again proved that the mu- 
sic of this 200-year-old master can 
quicken the modern pulse. The Elgar 
work received its first hearing in the 
Bowl series on this occasion. Somewhat 
long and meandering in parts, it is never- 
theless a scholarly work and was con- 
ducted with the skill of a master. Other 
numbers were by Svendsen, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn and Balfour Gardiner. Part 
of the list was conducted by Sylvain 
Noack, concertmaster, who quickly 
showed that he is no stranger in the 
use of a baton. 


Diaz as Soloist 


The interest of the week seemed to 
reach its peak on Friday evening, when 
the appearance of Rafaelo Diaz as solo- 
ist, an unusual composition by Holst, 
and the Franck Symphony in D Minor 
were delectable parts of the program. As 
an added novelty, there was also the ap- 
pearance of Bruno David Ussher, who 
as writer of the program notes, explained 
the various numbers from the 
Following the opening number. the 
Overture to Gluck’s “Alceste,” Sir Henry 
led his men in a brilliant performance of 
Gustav Holst’s “St. Paul” Suite for 
Strings. Unhampered by a great amount 
of complicated orchestration, the sim- 
plicity of the work proved the directness 
of its appeal, and both conductor and 
players were heartily applauded. 

Mr. Diaz chose to sing Coleridge 
Taylor’s “Onaway! Awake, Beloved” as 
his opening number, his clear high voice 
resounding brilliantly throurhout the 
vast expanses of the Bowl. There was 
not the clarity of diction, however, 
necessary to vroject many of Long- 
fellow’s beautiful phrases across to the 


stage. 


audience. His second number was the 
Flower Song from “Carmen,” to which 
he gave a distinct overatic flavor. 


Naturally, there was much applause, and 
two encores were given. 

The Franck Symphony was given a 
magnificent performance. Unsurnassed 
as a conductor of the lighter numbers, 
Sir Henry understands and knows how 
to reveal the spiritual and more exalted 
message in such works as the Franck 
composition. For the final number, the 
orchestra. assisted by Claire Mellonino 
at the piano, played Sir Henry’s own 





Hart House Quartet Visits Iowa 


CEDAR FALus, Iowa, Aug. 3.—The 
Hart House Quartet gave a concert here 
last evening before 1800 summer stu- 
dents of the Iowa State Teachers’ Col- 
lege. The organization was received 
most cordially in a program consisting 
of Beethoven’s On. 74, Bloch’s “Land- 
Scapes” and the Debussy Quartet. 


orchestration of Moussorgsky’s 
tures at an Exposition.” 

In addition to the Beethoven sym- 
phony on Saturday night there were also 
two “Hungarian” Dances by Brahms, a 
suite by Frank Bridge, “The Sea,” and 
works by Sibelius and Tchaikovsky. 
bringing to a brilliant close the noted 
Briton’s two weeks” reign. It is under- 
stood that Sir Henry has been asked to 
return next year for a third visit, but 
nothing definite will be announced until 
the first of the year, owing to the possi- 
bility of a tour of Australia that is being 
considered. 

Willem van Hoogstraten will be the 
next conductor to pass in review of Bowl 
patrons, coming for his allotment of 
three concerts. Hat Davipson CRAIN. 


“Pic- 





Local “Falstaff” Premiére 
Regales Cincinnati Throng 
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Ernest Davis, as Ford, was extremely 
good, as was Themy Georgi as Fenton. 
Both of these sterling artists did some 
excellent singing which brought forth 
much applause. Fenton Pugh was Dr. 
Catas, and Louis John Johnen acted 
Pistol. 

The feminine réles were also well man- 
aged, being in the capable hands of such 
artists as Mabel Sherwood as Mistress 
Ford, Joan Ruth as Anne Ford, Kath- 
ryn Browne as Dame Quickly, and Eulah 
Cornor as Mistress Page. 

The chorus was especially good, and 
the scenic effects were excellent. The 
orchestra under Mr. Van Grove’s lead- 
ership, did its usual efficient work. 

Sunday night the first performance of 
“Aida” was a brilliant success, both 
artistically and socially. It was given 
subsequently on Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings. Mr. Van Grove conducted. 
This opera, as everywhere, is a great 
favorite with the local musical public. 

Vera Curtis sang the title réle and 
her splendid voice responded to every 
demand she saw fit to make upon 
it. Especially fine was her singing of 
“Ritorno Vincitor.” She was also in- 
tensely dramatic in the Nile Scene, sing- 
ing with a freedom and a wealth of tone 
that were delightful. 

Amncris was skillfully portrayed by 
Marta Wittkowska, whose fine mezzo 
suited this exacting réle to perfection. 
She was impressive in her reading of the 
part. Mr. who sang Radames, 
invested that réle with heroism. His 
singing of “Celeste Aida” was fervent 
and met with great response from the 
audience. 


Davis, 


Fred Patton's Amomasro was one of 
the best impersonations he has given 
this season. His very excellent voice 
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Was especially well suited to the music. 
Herbert Gould as the King of Egypt dis- 
played his finely placed voice to great ad- 
vantage, as did Italo Picchi as Ramis, 
whose art is always a delight. 

In the Thursday night performance, 
Robert Ringling sang Amonasro, alter- 
nating with Mr. Patton 

The chorus was in excellent form, and 
the scenery and costuming were of a 
high order. 

It is to be regretted that next week 
will be the last for this fine organization. 
The music-loving public is greatly in- 
debted to Mr. Miller, the manager. and 
to Mr. Van Grove for a most delightful 
season of summer opera. 


Schnitzer Plays in Berkeley 


BerkeLy, Cat, Aug. 2—The fourth 
concert of the series being given by 
Germaine Schnitzer in Wheeler Hall, 
was another success for this brilliant 
artist. The program included Schv- 
mann’s F Sharp Minor Sonata; Nocturne 
Op. 55, No. 1, three preludes and two 
etudes by Chonin. and the Schumann 
“Symphonic” Etndes. An enthusiastic 
audience gave Mme. Schnitzer five re- 
calls. M. C. M. 
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McCormack Appears in Role of Athlete 





F. McSWEENEY, manager of 

e John McCormack, returned re- 
cently from the Pacific Coast, with Mrs. 
and Miss McCormack who sailed lately 
on the Majestic for a short visit to the 
singer’s son, Cyril, who is in Ireland. 

Mr. McCormack will remain on the 
Pacific Coast, where he is enjoying an 
unusual vacation, following his recent 
concert appearances in Vancouver and 
Los Angeles. He is at the ranch of Ex- 
Senator Phelan in Saratoga, Cal., located 
high in the mountains, and is leading the 
simple life, devoting undivided attention 
to playing golf and tennis. He is in 
company with Frank Moran, ex-prize 
fighter, who is also giving Mr. McCor- 
mack a course in calisthenics. Maurice 
McLoughlin, well’ remembered as the 
“California Comet” of the tennis courts, 
an old friend of Mr. McCormack’s, is on 
the opposite side of the net from Mr. 
McCormack in almost daily matches, and 
also plays golf with the tenor. 

Before leaving the Coast Mr. McCor- 
mack will give one concert in San Fran- 
cisco and one in Los Angeles and will 
come East late in September, prepara- 
tory to beginning his regular concert 
season Oct. 6 in Montreal. 

Mr. McCormack has decided to fulfill 
the promise he made several years to 
Lionel Powell to participate in what Mr. 
Powell designates as his “celebrity con- 
cert series” in the British Isles. In order 
to do this Mr. McCormack will leave the 
United States in January and will be 
heard in concert in England, Ireland and 
Scotland and will also visit Germany for 
concert appearances. He will return to 
the United States about April 1, after 
which he will sing throughout the Mid- 
dle West during the five or six weeks, 
following his arrival here. 

Mr. McSweeney will return to the Pa- 
cific Coast early in September to be 
present at Mr. McCormack’s two Coast 
appearances during that month. Mr. 
McSweeney had some interesting ex- 
periences to relate in connection with the 
MeCormack tour of the Orient, recently 
completed, during which he appeared in 
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more than twenty concerts. Mr. Mc- 
Cormack was given a royal reception by 
the music critics, the public which at- 
tended his concerts in large numbers and 
by members of the Japanese royal fam- 
ily. Mr. McSweeney says that the Mc- 
Cormack tour was characterized by 
critics as being the most important musi- 
cal event that has taken place in that 
country. As a rule, it has not been the 
attitude of the critics or the Japanese 
public to look with any great favor upon 
vocal artists from the western countries 
who have visited the island. The great- 
est interest apparently was manifested 
in the Irish and German songs which ap- 
peared on Mr. McCormack’s programs. 


GORNO HAS ANNIVERSARY 








Cincinnati Teacher Concludes 35th Year 
at College—Pupils’ Plans 
CINCINNATI, Aug. 7.—Romeo Gorno 


has just completed his thirty-fifth year 
as teacher of piano at the Cincinnati 


College of Music. During this time 
he has brought to notice many fine 
musicians, who have made names for 


themselves in the musical world. 

Giacinto Gorno, with his wife and 
daughter, have gone to the mountains 
of North Carolina, where Dr. Albino 
Gorna, the dean of the College of Music, 
and Mrs. Gorna are already established 
for the summer. 

Dorothy Lackmiller, a pupil of Leo 
Paalz, of the Conservatory of Music, 
has accepted a position as teacher of 
piano at Chatham, Va. 

Lucille Skinner, a graduate of Dean 
F. S. Evans’ class in the Conservatory 
of Music, has accepted a position at the 
Bristow Hardin Studios at Norfolk, Va., 
for the coming season. She has re- 
turned to the Conservatory to study with 
Maria Carreras for the summer. 

Frederic Baer is fulfilling a concert 
engagement on Aug. 28, at Washington, 
Conn. In the early part of next season 
the baritone will be soloist with the 
Oratorio Society in Elizabeth, N. J. 
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_ Sesquicentennial of Viennese Composer 
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1809); “Die rothe und weisse Rose” 
(“La Rose rouge et la Rase Manche”), 
three acts, text by Castelli from the 
French (Theater an der Wien, Oct. 19, 
1810). The action takes place im York, 
England, and brings im interesting scenes 
in the history of both parties. 

Seyfried also composed the music for 
many comic operas, pantomimes, fairy 
plays, ballets, parodies, farces, cantatas, 
overtures and entractes for many 
dramas, of which might be mentioned - 
“Er halt wahrhaftig Wort.” comie op- 
era in two acts, text by Gewey (The 
ater an der Wien, June 17, 1815); “Der 
stisse Brei,” three-act fairy play. text 
by Franz Griiner after August Fried- 
rich Langbein’s fairy tale (Theater an 
der Wien, Feb. 3, 1816); “Der kurze 
Mantel,” three-act fairy play, text by 
Johann Gabriel Seidl, music in collabe- 
ration with Riotte and von Blumenthal. 
third act by Seyfried (Theater an der 
Wien, Nov. 6, 1824); “Der tiéde Ritter.” 
a children’s ballet, after Duport (The 
ater an der Wien, Ort. 19, 1818); 
“Oberon.” a ballet (Theater an der 
Wien, 1820); “Roderich und Kauni- 
gunde,” two-act parody, text by Castelli 
(Leopoldstadt Theater, Vienna, Feb. 9. 
1825); “Drei Treppen hoch.” one-act 
farce, text by Castelli from the French 
of Marc Antoine Desaugiers (Theater 
an der Wien, Oct. 28, 1817); “Die Riick- 
kehr des Vaters,” a cantata, in collabe- 
ration with Fischer (Prague, 1598) - 
“Oestereichs Jubeltag.” a cantata (Vi- 
enna, 1816). 


Biblical Dramas 


Especially successful were his Biblical 
dramas. “Abraham™ (Viemma, 1817); 
“Die Maccabaer” (“Salmomea und ihre 
Sdhne”), text by Castelli (Theater an 
der Wien, Nov. 21. 1818). and “Neah”™ 
(Theater an der Wien, Oct. 19, 1819.) 
Equally so were the plays and dramas 
for which he composed music, such as 


“Die Thronfolge” 


Wolf (Theater an der Wien, Nov. 19, 
1812); “Moses,” five acts, text by Ernst 
August Klingemann (Theater an der 
Wien, May, 1813); “Faust,” text by 
Klingemann (Theater an der Wien, 
March 14, 1816); “Die Waise und der 
Mérder” (“L’Orpheline et le Meurtrier”) 
(Theater an der Wien, Feb. 12, 1817); 
(“Alfred”), text by 
Kotzebue (Theater an der Wien, June 
18, 1818) ; “Ahasverus, die nie ruhende,” 
romantic three-act drama, music ar- 
ranged from Mozart’s works (Theater 
an der Wien, April 29, 1823); “Sin- 
trame,” text by Heinrich August Schu- 
macher after Sir Walter Scott (Theater 
an der Wien, Oct. 9, 1823); and “Ma- 
gandola” (“Die Wunderperle”), four 
acts, text by Friedrich von Heyden 
(Theater an der Wien?. 

The great quantity of, church music 
which he composed includes masses, re- 
quiems, motets, offertoires and graduales. 


“Die Ochsenmenuette” 


“Die Ochsenmenuette” is perhaps the 
most popular of his operettas, others of 
which are: “Zum_ golden Léwen” 
(Prague, 1807); “Der Briefbote,” one 
act. text from the French of Marsollier 
(Vienna, 1808); “Die Wirtshaus im 
Walde” (Munich, 1809); “Feodora,” one 
act, text by Kotzebne, founded on fact 
(Theater an der Wien, Sept. 9, 1811); 
“Das Oestreich Feldlager” (Theater an 
der Wien, 1813); and “Der hdlzerne 
Sabel.” arranged from Mozart’s works 
( Vienna, 1830). 

The seene is laid in Hungary not far 
from Neusiedler Lake on the estate of 
Prince Esterhazy near the Austrian bor- 
der. The year is 1793, and the story of 
this little one-act operetta is an adapta- 
tion of G. Hoffmann’s vaudeville, “Le 
menuet du boeuf,” which is based on the 
well known anecdote of how Haydn came 
te compose the “Ochsenmenuette” at the 
request of a rich cattle dealer. The mu- 
sie, which is splendid, is a pasticcio of 
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in the Theater an der Wien, Dec. 13, 
1823. In 1828 Seyfried resigned as musi- 
cal director of the Theater an der Wien 
and from then on worked unceasingly at 
composition. 


Requiem for Funeral 


Seyfried, who had been elected honor- 
ary and corresponding member of many 
musical societies in his native land and 
abroad, was also a contributor to Schil- 
ling’s Universal Lexikon der Tonkunst, 
Schumann’s Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, 
the Leipziger Allgemeine Zeitung, and 
Cdcilia. Saddened by misfortune dur- 
ing his closing years, he passed away 
Aug. 26, 1841, and was laid to rest in 
the Wahringer Cemetery (Ortsfriedhof) 
near Beethoven and Schubert. 

Concerning his death, the story is told 
that, having fallen ill on the evening of 
Aug. 26 with the foreboding that he had 
but a few hours to live, he sent his death 
notice to the Vienna newspapers, an- 
nouncing it for the following day, but 
leaving blank the hour in which he 
would pass away. At the same time he 
called in two friends, placing in their 
keeping a sealed package with the prom- 
ise that they would not open it until 
immediately after his death. When the 
sad event did occur, they found therein 
a Requiem with a note saying that the 
composition, completed in July, 1835, 
was destined to be given at the obsequies 
of its composer. WALDEMAR RIECK. 





Seattle Clubs Hold Elections 


SEATTLE, Aug. 7.—Officers for the com- 
ing season have been elected by Seattle 
music clubs. W. H. Donley, was re- 
elected president of the Clef Club, with 
Boyd Wells, vice-president; A. W. Dyer, 
secretary; and Orrill V. Stapp, treas- 
urer. The Ladies’ Musical Club has 
elected Mrs. A. E. Boardman president; 
Mrs. James Lang, vice-president; Mrs. 
Frederick Adams and Mrs. Don H. 
Palmer, secretaries; Mrs. Ivan Hayland, 


executive secretary. The Ralston Club, 
a men’s chorus directed by Owen J. Wil- 
liams, chose G. N. Porter for president. 
Mrs. D. Clifford Reid was elected presi- 
dent of La Bohéme Music Club, other 
officers being Mrs. F. N. Rhodes, Mrs. 
T. N. Fowler, Mrs. J. F. Harrison, Mrs. 
John Allen, and Mrs. Floyd Oles. The 
Ladies’ Lyric Club re-elected Mrs. Wil- 
liam LeRoy Baird, president. The local 
chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon, national 
music sorority, chose Adele Reeves for 
president. The Musical Art Society held 
its annual luncheon with a large group 
of members present; Haidee G. Shead is 
the new president. D. S. C. 





HORNER SUMMER CLASSES 


Students Who Made High Average 
Appear in Final Recital 


KANSAS City, Mo., Aug. 7.—A fitting 
close of Molie Margolies’ piano class 
activities was the presentation of the 
class students recently by the Horne: 
Conservatory in Horner Hall. 

The following students, averaging 
high in accomplishment, were heard: 
Aurora Dickey, Georgia Buck, Arlo 
Hults, Julia Levine, Alberta Boehm 
Mary Watson, Martin Burtin and Wil- 
liam Harms. 

Miss Watson beginning in September 
will teach at the Curtis Institute, Phila 
delphia. 

Mr. Burtin, Topeka, Kan., who has 
been awarded a Juilliard scholarship, 
will study in New York. 

Mr. Harms, of Ottawa, Kan., has been 
given a scholarship with Moriz Rosen- 
thal of the Curtis Institute faculty, 
Philadelphia. 

Miss Margolies, who has _ returned 
East, will return next summer to the 
Horner Conservatory, for another class. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 





Jessie Zackery, soprano, winner of the 
Fontano operatic scholarship. will be 
heard in recital next season. She plans 
to make a concert tour. C. G. A. 
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A. Y. Corned] Brings Summer Classes to N. Y. 


1) Uta 


REAKING away from the habit he 

has followed for a number of sum- 
mers, A. Y. Cornell decided this year 
to hold his summer sessions in New 
York. Heretofore he has sought the 
ool air of Winston-Salem, N. C., and 
ias taken his colony of students there 
1 a pleasant period of vocal vacation, 
nd some of the most profitable instruc- 
on is gained in this manner of inten- 
sive relaxation, as it were. 

“In deciding to conduct the eighteenth 

ynsective session of my Summer School 

f Vocal Instruction in New York City,” 
Mr. Cornell says, “I was infiuenced by 
the increasingly worthy musical advan- 
tages offered in New York in the sum- 
mer. These afford an opportunity for 
stimulus and growth for the teacher in 
a school or college or the student of sing- 
ing from smaller cities. The Stadium 
concerts of the New York Philharmonic, 
the open air opera at the Polo Grounds, 
the better-grade musical plays which 
continue through the summer, the fine 
orchestral and dance features at the 
large movie houses, all these offer. a 
profitable field for the acquisition of 
helpful ideas.” 

Canada and fourteen States in the 
Union have contributed students to Mr. 
Cornell’s summer classes, in proof of his 
statement. This week the sessions are 
drawing to a close, after a most delight- 
ful period of study for this widely repre- 
sentative group. In addition to the regu- 
lar vocal course, there were opera classes 
under Charles Trier and his assistant, 
Ruth Coe, and classes in accompanying 
under Charles Gilbert Spross. 

The results accomplished by students 
in the opera class were shown publicly 
on Aug. 1 in the Hecksher Theater, when 
when the singers gave scenes from four 





both classic and modern grand opera, 
folk-song of many countries, early and 
modern classics, and songs of very re- 
cent composition. 


Summer Enrollment 


Following is the summer enrollment 
of the Cornell Summer School: 

Canada—Lois Landon, soprano; Cali- 
fornia—Sydney Dal, Byran Lycan, Los 
Angeles; Helen Stair, San Diego; 
Florida—Maud Smoyer, Lakeland; Geor- 





A. Y. Cornell 


gia—Virginia Martin, Atlanta; Maude 
Barragan and Natalie Merry, Augusta; 
Kathleen MacAlpine, Savannah; Iowa 











popular operas. Act I, Scene 2, from Virginia Palmer, Sioux City; Massachu- 
“Carmen,” Act IV, Scene 1, from “I setts—Dorothy Clark, Edward Hosmer, 
Trovatore,” excerpts from “Cavalleria Daris Kimball, Madelyn Moore and 
Rusticana,” the Garden Scene and Prison Lillian Morier, Springfield; Raymond 
Scene from “Faust” were staged. Ruth Kelly, Gardner; Elizabeth  Pyper, 
Coe was the musical director for the per- Palmer; Rose des Rosiers, Holyoke; 
formances. Marian Williams, Greenfield; Michigan 

Four song recitals, July 9, 16, 23, and —George Condon, Detroit. 
30, at the Barnard Club, gave all the New York—Harold Cooper, Viola 
students an opportunity for public - ap- Hailes, Annette Hoffman, Erna Miru, 
pearance, and many of them sang on Frances Peper, Emma Reeves, Pauline 
more than one program. The range of Wilson, New York; Helen Brockway, 
these programs was great, including Utica; Alan Campbell, Pleasantville; 
EASTMAN SCHOOL SUMMER dents 7 ~ — —_ ~— 
whRoac 7 _— ~ Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Mary- 
SESSION BREAKS RECORDS lend. Blessnabometta, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, New Jersey, Nebraska, North 


Annual Midseason Term Closes After 
Enrolment of Unusual Proportions 
—Eight New Courses Added 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Aug. 2.—The East- 
man School of Music closed its summer 
session on July 28; the session opened 
on June 23. It was, in the opinion of 
Arthur See, director, the most success- 
ful of the school’s summer sessions. To 
substantiate this statement he cites the 
much wider extent of territory con- 
tributing students to this session. Stu- 
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Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Texas, Vermont, District of Columbia 
and West Virginia, while, as is expected, 
a large number of students came from 
New York State. The total enrollment 
at the session was 537. 

This year eight new courses were 
added to the summer curriculum of the 
Eastman School and its faculty mate- 
rially increased. Moreover the work in 
courses established for teachers of music 
was broadened so that it might cover 
preparation for all demands made by 
public school music departments and 
meet the needs of teachers who conduct 
private studios. 

The session has been made interesting 
by provision of a series of concerts ta 
which all students have been admitted. 
There have been three evening concerts 
in Kilbourn Hall and eight afternoon 
ecitals. The evening concerts were 
given by members of the faculty and 
the afternoon recitals by advanced stu- 
dents, assisted on some occasions by 
faculty members. The attendance at 
these concerts has been large and audi- 
ences enthusiastic. 





Carmela Ippolito Plays in Newport 


Boston, Aug. 7.—Carmela Ippolito, 
violinist, appeared in a musicale at the 
home of Mrs. Louis Armistead, New- 
port, R. L, recently. Miss Ippolito has 
been visiting Mrs. Armistead, who is the 
vice-president of the MacDowell Club. A 
large gathering of socially prominent 
persons attended the musicale and were 


enthusiastic in their applause. Mrs. 
White, soprano, sang and was warmly 
received. Miss Ippolito will return to 


Newport on Aug. 8, to play at a musicale 
and dinner given by Mrs. White in honor 
of Frances Alda. Mrs. Armistead will 
be her accompanist. Miss Ippolito is 
engaged to appear in Northfield, Mass., 
on Aug. 20. ws dF, 
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Anna Gross, Elmhurst; Mardi Kenny, 
Marian McKeon, Albany; Claude Kim- 
mel, Batavia; Claire Lampman, Helen 
Stumpf, Jamaica; Bessie Loane, 
Schenectady; Verna McMahon, Wood- 
haven; Elsa Pitts, Forest Hills; Chris- 
tian Smith, Brooklyn; Anna Sweet, Ilion; 
New Jersey—Rose Berger, Paterson: 
George Bernard, Newark; R. O. Trinner, 
Irvington; North Carolina—Elma Fleet- 
wood, Thelma Fleetwood, Jackson; 
Margaret Henderson, Charlotte; Albert 
Hewitt, Jr., Hickory. 

Pennsylvania—Thomas Davies, Avis 
Ann Hickok, Harrisburg; Gerald Goff, 
John Keubler, Erie; Elma Carey John- 
son, Philadelphia ; Ruth MclIlvane, Earl 
Waldo, Meadville; Texas—Francis Ger- 
man, Houston; Billy Stout, Dallas; Ver- 
mont—Adelaide Campbell; Virginia— 
Yetta Andelman, Richmond; Alex Bow- 
man, Martha Gore, Roanoke; Bessie Pey- 
ton, Front Royal; Beverly Roberts, 
Pulaski; Marguerite Spencer, Lynch- 
burg; West Virginia — May Brothers, 
Opal Groves, Eunice La Grange, Helen 
Lauhon, Huntington; Ruby Gay Lilly, 
= Smith, Elizabeth Sheldon, Blue- 
e 

On July 15, students from the Corne'l 
classes gave a program which was broad- 
cast from Station WRNY. They were 
requested to give another, which they did 
on July 29. 
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Norwich’s History Retold in 
Pageant with Music 


ORWICH, ENGLAND, July 30. 

—A magnificent pageant, in 
which music played a réle, was held 
here recently to mark the celebra- 
tion of the city’s anniversary. The 
play was designed by Nugent 
Monck. Beginning with the de- 
cline of the Roman occupation, the 
pageant moved through eleven epi- 





sodes, each one dealing with some 
significant development in the his- 
tory of the city. At the conclu- 
sion the thousand performers were 
massed in the arena for the pic- 
turesque finale. Great beams of 
colored light lit up this last scene, 
and showed up the brilliance of the 
dresses against the somber back- 
ground of the approaching night. 
Both the vast audience and the per- 
formers joined in the singing of 
the “Old Hundred,” the tune grad- 
ually growing fainter as the va- 
rious bands of performers filed 
away, leaving only an ancient la- 
borer to muse on the past great- 
ness of the Roman occupation. 








Coghill Stresses Importance of Diction 
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‘6 NE of the main reasons, in all 
probability, why many fine singers 
fall short of becoming great artists is 
due to the fact that their articulation is 
faulty or incomplete.” 
So said W. L. Coghill, general man- 
ager of the John Church Co., on his re- 
turn from Europe on July 28. He also 


announced that while in England he 
completed arrangements for the publica- 
tion in this country, by the John Church 
Co., of an exceptionally valuable work 
by Sir Georg Henschel, namely, “Articu- 
lation in Singing.” Sir Georg is con- 
ceded to be one of the greatest authori- 
ties on the subject of articulation, dic- 
tion and répertoire, and many of the 
world’s greatest singers and teachers 
have coached with him. 

“This new publication, which is now in 
press, contains the most valuable advice 
together with minute instructions as to 
just what to do and what not to do in 
order to accomplish the most effectual 
rendition of vocal music,” is Mr. Cog- 
hill’s statement. 

Mr. Coghill reports having concluded 
arrangements whereby Boosey & Co. will 
represent the John Church Co. in its 
entire catalog in the British Isles. 

“The demand for better music, both as 
to musical content and text, is steadily 
growing in England,” said he. “The 
ballad concerts do not draw the crowds 
that they did formerly. Singers are 
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using a better class of material. This is 
noticeable not only in concerts and re- 
citals but in radio programs. It is re- 


sulting in a betterment of conditions for 
composers who are doing worthwhile 
things and applies both to the English 
and the American writers. 

Boosey & Co. will reprint “I Am Fate” 
as well as some other numbers of similar 
character. The English houses are ex- 
periencing a larger demand for the best 
compositions from Australia. 

“Il was greatly pleased with the out- 
look for American music in England, 
There is a real interest being taken in 
what our best composers are doing. The 
friendly attitude of the English people 
toward us is very marked. They are 
watching closely everything we are 
doing musically. 

“During my stay in England I had the 
pleasure of attending Dame Melba’s 
farewell performance at Covent Garden. 
The opening was a scene from ‘Romeo 
and Juliet,’ in which she was given 
wonderful support by Charles Hackett, 
who sang the réle of Romeo. The house 
was packed to the very limit by an ex- 
traordinary audience, which included the 
King and Queen of England, and it no 
doubt was a source of pleasure to a large 
number of Americans in the audience as 
it was to my wife and myself, that Amer- 
ica was so ably represented on this un- 
usual occasion.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Coghill spent some time 
in France and England. 
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r= ctivities mong rtists 1n merica 
MM = 
= movement of the Tchaikovsky Concerto, appear for the second time this summer 
' ; ue , in which he scored a notable success, as guest artist with Allen McQuhae or j 
Consider Municipal Summer playing with remarkable technic and the air from WEAF during the Atwate: a 
. ph > irresistible style. The orchestral num- Kent Hour. ; 
‘ D > = ° - “ ’ 

Opera in Chicag: bers included the “Tannhauser” Over- a ee 2 
HICAGO, Aug. 7. — The St. ture, Herbert’s “Irish Rhapsody” and Allen McQuhae gave a concert on July = 
Louis Municipal Opera may be works of Grainger, Elgar, Moszkowski, 28, at the New Viking Hotel in New + 

: imitated in Chicago shortly, if the Mendelssohn, Brahms and others. Frank port, under the management of Mrs a 
* city acts favorably upon a study Cuthbert sang Schumann’s “Two Grena- ' ; W. A. Clark. 2 ha 
: of the Missouri city’s theater made diers.” Mignon Spence was the soloist Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Metro- - ne ~ 
recently by B. F. Affieck, president on the afternoon of the same day, sing- politan Opera Company, will be heard in Cecilia Hansen, violinist, has bee: . 
of the Universal Portland Cement ing “A fors e lui” from “La Traviata.” recital in Greenville, S. C., on Jan, 12, gathering new laurels abroad during th: Na 
Company, and member of Mayor The program began with the “Rienzi’ next. In February Mme. Sundelius will Summer. She gave three afternoon con al 
William F. Dever’s Recreation : Overture and ended with Tchaikovsky’s be soloist with the Springfield, Mass., certs in Rotterdam, Amsterdam and th * 
Commission. Mr. Affieck considers “C apriccio Italien” via the “Carmen Symphony in one of its regular concerts Hague, and was also heard in Vienn: 1 
there is a field here for summer : ulte and favorite short numbers. in that city. and Budapest. a < 
opera, even considering the bril- pO = 
liance with which the Ravinia sea- Adler and Fukui To Make Oriental Tour Helen Stanley’s Chicago appearance Kathryn Meisle, contralto of the Chi a1 
son is conducted, as a private en- Josef Adle ‘anist i next season in the Bertha Ott Series is cago Opera Company, returned from one 
terprise, some twenty miles north sat will an a, Pot thi > age accompan- scheduled for Nov. 7. Four days later, concert tour of Europe Aug. 1, on th Ne 
of the heart of Chicago. He sug- egg taken with yt i k y pen gn Mme. Stanley will make the first of her Carmania. a aue 
gests Garfield Park, located at of Hens Letz, as pt es a vu ~% Pale: two appearances with the Philadelphia uns 
about the center of the city’s west was scheduled to leave New York for Civic Opera Company, singing Blizabeth _ Charles Hackett returned to Ne ect 
side, as a suitable site for a muni- a, Sale ae Baan ee to will aaa in “Tannhauser.” A week later, she will York on Aug. 4 on the Majestic after int 
cipal theater, and favors admission pr og aang oe aor - 47 . Th set sing the title réle in “Madama Butter- two-month operatic engagement abroa: Ho 
charges of from twenty-five cents grams will be of itaterienl slnpaniar, me . £ 2 Mr. Hackett sang with Dame Nelli Ca 
to $1.50. Mr. Affieck believes that, is. Adiee gumbendes, and Gill teaiede sii ” a Melba at her farewell at Covent Garden, “[, 
once the initial costs are met, the atten of ‘Waunes Scarlatti, Bach Sylvia Lent is booked for an appear- and was heard there in opera severa ie 
project should provide a surplus in +e M more “Ch aves, ye » ance at the Sesquicentennial on Sept. 7, times * * * — 
Chicago, as it does in St. Louis. Seethoven, Mozart, Chopin, _ Liszt, when she will play the Brahms Violin “7. — File 
Glinka, Rubinstein, MacDowell and (Concerto with the Philadelphia Orches- News of the success of Tudor Davies e 
Rachmaninoff. The concerts are to be tra, under Frederick Stock, conductor of 2 the recent Eistedfodd in Wales has 
; ° : given in large and small cities in the in- the Chicago Symphony , reached Richard Copley in a cablegra: ars 
Clarabel Nerdholm Sings At Capitol terior for institutions of learning where : — a from Daniel Protheroe of Chicago, wh ea 
. , a 4 : _ Occidental music has not been heard. was the American adjudicator in the as 
si seran tee Cashak Thames te Chesed The artists will sail for America on Nov. j fmene other ae ———_ of contests. The message was as follows Pr 
singe =a '. tgs > John Coates next season is a recital ap- Swansea, Wales. re 
ot angered ped ore Demag ora _ — -- pearance in Ottawa on Jan. 19. Mr. Aug. 3, 1926. 7 
as a, oo okt fee Renew Miss Seeba’s Caruso Award Coates, who is arriving in America in Richard Copley, un 
Rose Briar,” the play in which Billie - Dec » fam hia thind wialt i . weave at OO 
y . = x i , . ecember for his third visit in two years, 10 East Forty-third Street —_ 
B * 2 > > . Th > ( ar : » rie 4 ‘ ° ° 2 . , 
urke starred, and for the use of which f aruso Memorial Foundation i] 2 haan 2 seat f 
SU > 3 ; , : . ; J will open his tour with a recital in the New York. 
composition Flo Ziegfeld has granted scholarship of Mildred Caroline Seeba , 5. “Sai 9 
special permission Another popular winner of the first Foundation award, Town Hall, New York, on Dee. 28. Tudor Davies made a tremendous im- 
soloist on the program is Carlo Ferretti, has been renewed for another year on The Wom: Rae techies - — t His — : — - as. Fin 
who sings the Barcarolle from “La Gio- the recommendation of Giulio Gatti- B lin nig code Bureau of the Greater and he 1s an Se DANIEL PROTHER E 
conda.” The ballet number is a fantastic ©asazza, general manager of the Metro- | rag ona . — Tt Bertiagles ere “_ 
conception by Chester Hale, ballet di- politan Opera Company. Acting on Mr. Cher, — Sa postion g Age. Bogen ee : . s 
rector, with Viasta Maslova, Russian Gatti’s approval the committee on gow g y for a concert in that city Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Hughes’ Recital has 
ballerina, dancing the réle of a Fairy scholarships and awards, composed of °" “@FCh . a The final of the summer master class tact 
Princess with Bayard Rauth as Pierrot. Paul D. Cravath, Otto H. Kahn, Antonio _ , Vreel: oe recitals given by Edwin Hughes on Aug he 
Various other romantic characters are Stella and Felix M. Warburg, voted __?¢annette Vree and has been engaged 4° devoted to compositions for tw M 
portrayed by the ballet c rps. The or- unanimously to grant Miss Seeba the as soloist for a concert to be given in Pete = tates Sy ad ee ian 
chestra under David Mendoza. con- $1,200 for the coming year. Miss Seeb: Lowell, Mass., on Feb. 22, under the pianos play y Mr. d Mrs. aghe 
— oe — - 2 eee year. Miss Seeba suspices of the Masonic Choir of that The program consisted of Saint-Saéns : 
Th eon — . . . asic te city. Variations on a Theme by Beethoven and 
— . * * * the Rachmaninoff Suite, Op. 17, which r 
Mrs. Molter Returns from Holiday inf : had b layed by the Feb. 18 n 
sriffith’s : »s Clas we ; Mary Lewis is now studying German ad_ been played by them on Feo. %s - 
= tT =" ee Cuicago, Aug. 7.—Isabel Richardson lieder with Artur Bodanzky and will 1925, at the MacDowell Club, and Liszt's | T 
opular Molter, soprano, and her husband and sail for America on Sept. 1. Vamearve Bh ngpes rn —_ Lg nn 
Yeatman Griffith’s fourth annual sum- accompanist, Harold Molter, have re- a ae. ae their final studio recital _ —., he sone 
mer vocal master class in Los Angeles turned from a vacation in the East. In William Simmons, baritone, was the eames oe ie — . avd 3° : Vet 
has met with gratifying success. Many Brooklyn, Mr. and Mrs. Molter were soloist at the second of the Clarence Ad- ioe no ge h y ee d > Wr t “J = l - Cla 
prominent singers and teachers of Los guests of Max Mihlert, one of whose ler Mid-summer Musicales at Ka-ren-ni- saa al the Keng ys my van Sw: 
Ange'es have attended, and teachers mew songs, Eine Frage,” Mrs. Molter  o-ke, Lake Placid, on July 25. Mr. Adler co mark of ap seeulakion a , Ric. 
from universities in Florida, Washine- will use on her programs for next sea- was the accompanist and played a piano _™ wwe ' G&FEB Roy 
ond aoe paral — eam have son. group. On Aug. 22, Mr. Simmons will a ee . . . . 
P presented. e Los Angeles sea- ivoli 
son closed on Aug. 3, a number of mu- Ip Anderson Revue Featured at Rivoli 
eee oot * eee ot seb. CHICAGO WOMEN PLAYERS PROJECT CONCERT SERIES Sela: Uheatias: Aidit tele 1 rn 
Griffith to Portland to attend their : spre In view of this fact, the orchestra is turned from Europe, presents a stage wie 
master classes there from Aug. 9to Sept. Ten Programs to " Given by Symphony _ being backed by a number of prominent feature, “Phantom Melodies,” at the . 
&. Mr. and Mrs. Griffith wil! return to Under Czerwonky Chicagoans and by some Chicago firms, Rivoli Theater. Nathaniel Finston’s 
their New York studio the last week in : _ i : and women’s clubs are also being en- musical program includes an orchestra! 
September. Cuicaco, Aug. 7.—Hubert Schmit, listed for aid in a drive intended to bring overture, “Friml Melodies,” conducted by 
: manager of the Woman’s Symphony of the most solid financial banking possible Irvin Talbot; a special musical number Lie 
Burnham Pupils Give Fourth Recital ae pen ge . series of ten sub- for an orchestra which shows every by the clarion trumpeter and “At Peace : 
, . _ = on concerts to be given next sea- promise of makin istinct artistic with the World,” played by Henry Mur- 
PBs nese ge the a his son, beginning in October. Richard 1 = wcll Te 5 ee tagh, at the coe ih i . E V 
ee wm Ban er Pome — on urs- Czerwonky will continue as conductor, Mw 
Me te . -*. ~~ er “i program but guest appearances in the stand will CONCERT ove 
EN Gems etal Ate etn, Tease [KATHRYN PLATT GUNN Sam | | © 
tine of gavel: Hest - | = ate e a oom Sturkow Ryder and others, according to . kl Laf 72 fort 
in the E Major Etude of C Resin. oo —— oo Leading conductors from Address: 930 Lincoln Place, B yn Ph 54 w a 
S- other symphonies will late » invite “ae 
Th Wragg presented two numbers, conduct the ne ol on arenainanacaaion 
ce acegy i Rong A toag Aenng,  S of Mr. Schmit states that the existence % —ossion 
af ~ - ch gle _ 2 saget ig ¥ ayo of the Woman’s Symphony, which gave U F. C. Weidling 
[tm on ome th = v re “Et ~at its debut concert at the Goodman Thea- I 54 Morningside Avenue 
numbers, the F Major Etude, of ter on May 9 last, will assume an im- s The ‘‘Steel Mill Tenor” New York City 
Arensky and the Minuet of Seeboeck. portant part in the development of Chi th 
Evelyn Hatcher played “May Night.” of cago artists. Each concert is to have i. K. 
Palmgren and Lois Lanier presented the local soloist next season, and pan Mr MEZZO-SOPRANO ar 
Seguidilla by Albefiiz. All the artists s¢chmi a RE AA Reese Delmer Concert Direction: as 
y= : Schmit explains, an orchestral engage- Aaron Richmond, Pierce Bidg- men 
gave marked evidence of thorough train- ment is an experience necess: iry to the Besten, Mass. Z 
ng. ’ — gee oe acquired complete rounding out of a soloist’s capa- fe 
many fine and subtle points of mastery. bilities, bet one which is by no means ee a a Stuc 
SS easy to obtain, regardless » artist’s Vote Getty ont Sum —_ 
Emerson Joins Ernest Briggs Manage-_ excellence. ee A RRIE F *y —— New ‘York lag q 
ment ‘ Phone Sratelesr erse 
Management Ernest Briggs, Inc., an- - ARTHUR D. : ‘ 
nounces that Robert Strehl Emerson has Wo 0 DR { KF P A G A NUCCI aes tae, Saas ee 
been added to its official staff as publicity Reolinenel Singers and Advanced Pupils only ' 
=< routing manager. Last season Mr. TEACHER OF SINGING Appointments by telephone, Nevins 3840 accepted. Studios New York and Brooklyn. _ Fr 
— re Ange mga po Georgette Studio, 810 Carnegie Hall 3 
jon anc at the time of her American nae? York City and School of Affiliated Arts - 
our. Telephone Circle 0321. Mondays in Philadelphia fs y PIANO CONSERV AT R REGULAR COURSES ae 
. . ) BRANCHES OF MUSI 
Birkenholz ai . Conneaut Lake 35 Teachers A. Verne Westlake, Mus. D., Director, 200 W. 57th St. Circle 0872 14 Branch Schools) 
Conneaut Lake Park, Pa., Aug. 7.— ° 
Arcadie Birkenholz, violinist of New Voice Teacher 


York, was soloist recently with the Roch- 
ester Philharmonic under Guy Fraser 
Harrison on Thursday evening, July 22. 
Mr. Birkenholz was heard in the first 
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_ MUSICAL AMERICA 23 
>9 . . .. Company will open on Monday evening, f il 
> | Mascagni Will Conduct His | SPT, in the Century Theater, tis Alfred Cortot Will Cover Large 

“Piccolo Marat” in America announced. 7) 

__:P.gU°AELUONENSANNRNNMNIMRNNNNNRURENESORGNGN NEG EAMONTE Ad PENNEAALENLUCAREGOUENOOUUEENADUUURLUEUNINY The season will be of four weeks’ du- “ be e od 
-_ : ration, with the usual matinées on Sat- Ar €@a in ‘ ort Time on Sixth Tour 
er ee ae oe? urdays. An addition to the organization 
or. - SR a will be the new ballet, headed by Maria mummies connnmer Mure 

uck o y was dis e Peapihand 7 see caine 
ey . . ne CC ee oe e Yurieva and Vechslav Swoboda, dancers (Portrait on front page) studied the mysteries of W. riam with 

mposer returne 3 : of the Moscow Arts Theater of Russia. Kni 4 os wages i 

Plans were being made to bring Mas- Among the new artists to be heard SSURED of a cordial welcome, Al- Je Niese ANG acted AS Tepmieur at tae 

aly agni to America in 1911, to present his are several native Americans, and at fred Cortot. French pianist. will re- festivals from 1898 until 1901. On his 
~~ pera “Ysobel” then a novelty, it having ae R meray return to Paris he began an active prop- 
wal been sung simultaneously for the first turn to America for his sixth concert aganda for the works of Wagner, who 
f time in Venice and Milan on Jan. 29 of 4 tour in October, and will be heard in at that time was virtually unknown to 
that year. Negotiations, however, were about forty concerts before he sails on the general public. In 1902 Mr. Cortot 

i never completed and the work was not dun DOR. We, Gdeted 2Uk dk ot conducted the first French performance 
he head in the United States. until van. 5, 196%, Bir. VOFwt Gid not play of Gotterdammerung at the Théatre 

November, 1917, when the Chicago com- in this country last season, owing to the du Chateau d’Eau. Later in the same 
h pany presented it. New York heard it time consumed by his European tour and year he established the Association de 
t ty the Chicago organization on Feb. ‘13, by teaching. Concerts A. Cortot, which he conducted 
im 1918. Mr. Cortot’s season in America will for two years, with a tremendous influ- 

Another visit by Mascagni was pro- take him from Montreal to Havana, and ence on the growing appreciation for 
h jected in 1924, for the purpose of giving from New York to San Francisco. He Wagner. ; 

a premiére of “II Piccolo Marat,” and a will appear in recital and with orchestra, Having thus contributed his share to 
th season of opera was announced for both among engagements of the latter nature the French Wagner movement, Mr. 
th New York and Brooklwn under his con- being those with the symphonies of Chi- Cortot returned to piano playing, mak- 

ductorship. Mascagni, however, was cago, Cincinnati, Detroit and New York, ing numerous tours of France, Germany, 
, unable to come to terms and the proj- the Cleveland Orchestra and the New Austria, the Netherlands, Spain, Switz- 
ie) ect was abandoned. His “Lodoletta” York Philharmonic Orchestra. erland, Russia, Italy and England, and 
r was sung at the Metropolitan Opera Alfred-Denis Cortot was born of a meeting everywhere with emphatic suc- 
a House on Jan. 12, 1918, with Enrico French father and a Swiss mother in cess. Together with Jacques Thibaud 
Hi Caruso and Geraldine Farrar. and his Nyon, Switzerland, on Sept. 26,1877. He and Pablo Casals he formed a trio which 
ler “L’Amico Fritz” was revived at the was a student at the Paris Conservatoire soon enjoyed European reputation. 
ra same theater during the season of 1913- under Decambes, Rouquou and Diemer, Since 1907 Mr. Cortot has been a pro- 

1924, with Lucrezia Bori and Miguel Pissse Masconni winning first prize for piano in 1896, fessor at the Paris Conservatoire, being 
ries Fleta. Scifi iigia and making his début the same year at head of the piano department, and in 
has “Il Piccolo Marat” was sung for the least five artists from abroad. Among 0°" of the Concerts Colonne in Beet- charge of advanced classes. He is a 
a first time, in Rome in 1921, and has been the Americans will be Rose des Rosiers, hoven’s C Minor Concerto. Chevalier de la Légion d Honneur and 
wh heard in various parts of Europe as well a young soprano of Holyoke, Mass., who In Bayreuth, in 1898, Mr. Cortot of the Order of Isabella la Catolica. 
th as in Buenos Aires. The scene of the won operatic recognition in Paris and 
Ws opera is laid in Nantes during the whose first appearance in America, with PACIFIC ONG E EN moved from its building at 26 O'Farrell 

French Revolution. _ the San Carlo Company in Pittsburgh, S V T Street, which it has occupied for twenty 
+ The annual New York season of For- was the occasion of a pronounced suc- years past, and is now settled in its new 

tune Gallo’s San Carlo Grand Opera’ cess. The European artists include: MADE YEARLY AFFAIR quarters at 111 O’Farrell Street. The 

Ismaele Voltolini, tenor; Lorenzo Conati building is four stories high and, except 
ST. LOUIS CASTS and Gino Lulli, baritones, and Andrea By Marjory M. Fisher for two stores on the ground floor, the 
im- Mongelli and Vincenzo Viola, basses. mini entire —— is — by the — 
ity, a . ge Carlo Peroni will be the musical director ee Sey eeee eee . ” . house. t gives the concern magnifi- 

Final Week of Civie Enterprise Will for the season. Pee 1 agg aon erg rg i-—Ehet cent and imposing sales rooms and offi- 
> Bring Production of “Carmen” Among artists heard here in previous poy od ie — “said ee ‘th ie Seat ces. 

~ iio - 7 7 seasons are Bianca Saroya, Clara Ja- :e —" ) oe Ns = Be oe Mrs. Lazar S. Samoiloff and Miss 
Sr. Louis, Aug. 7.—Guy Golterman : ~ "Sg life of San Francisco and central Cali- . : C nef hav ited Be 

al has announced the casts for the spec- cobo, Consuelo Escobar, Gladys Axman fornia is assured by an announcement SePha Samoilo gg ne ge 

iacuten weteinnnenn aff “Cs n” which i” the soprano ranks; Bernice Schalker just given to the press. Last year’s Samoiloff here, where he is teaching at 
lass “elgg pe eS + meget whieh and Philine Falco, mezzo-sopranos; J a B stop ; al, > te. Ls gy pp. the Master School of Musical Arts of 
ug he will present the closing week of the Poane * ee Ar event was the first of its kind to be California, Inc. They were interesting 
Municipal Opera season. Sixteen prin- Franco Tafuro, Dimitri Onofrei and held on the Coast in fifteen years, but — ; a s : : 
Oe Ta gg Mie te Ray acre pol. bs Francesco Curci, tenors, and Giuseppe jts success ‘ustified making the sone fest Hostesses at a tea given in their Apart- 
hes = erage Be ap cage as holy aa “ s Interrante. baritone. 2S - pei + i? making le song tes ment at the Huntington. The Samoiloffs 
ans wseuses and Stage directors are among ith > A é é ai affair. - om . mint aati 
“oe those gathered i aanion in the produc- The New York engagement will be The date for this year’s program has = en De ee _ 
n. Besides these. 150 choristers are Preceded by a week of opera in Asheville, peen set for Aug. 15, when the massed Mtr to f oe ~ Ns pi 7 Be 
hich ee & N. C.. under the auspices of the Ashe- agit Frage ; Samoiloff will conduct classes until his 

Q n rehearsal nder the direction of *.,~” er tne auspices of the Aisne chorus will comprise singers from all the 2 Fk 
18, . eannenge ol . As fille Music Festival Association, and ; hee Fo é return to New York. 
ats Giuseppe Cesati, assistant conductor. ve er ey ve € » « larger cities and towns north of the 
ol he following performers have been another week in Montreal. Tehachapi. The San Francisco Sym- 7” re al - 

The nnounced: Carmen, Lorna Doone Jaxon — phony will accompany the singers in JOINS FACULTY STAFF 
s is Marta Wittkowska; Micaela, Elda Leslie Hodgson and Edith Moxom-Gray Schubert's “Omnipotence’ and in the , net , 
usik Vettori; Frasquita, Elizabeth Kerr and Give Jeint Recitals in Bryn Maw finale to Mendelssohn s “Lorelei,” as in Corinne Moore Lawson to Teach at Cin- 
aie Gladys Wheaton: Mercedes. Gladys sive Join ecitais in ryn Mawr other numbers which are not to be sung cinnati Conservatory 
if y- swarthout 1 ee ee de M ag = BRYN MAwR, PA., Aug. 6.—The — Frederick Schiller will con- CINCINNATI, Aug. 7.—Corinne Moore 

Ri cardo Martin; &£scamitlo, oseph music department of the Bryn Mawr “S'S. .. i ese — hae Lawson, Cincinnati singer, pianist and 
B. get and Mario Valle; El Dancairo, summer school offered a unique feature ae Manes © Conte Rae Somes See composer, has joined the faculty of the 

George Cehanovsky; Remendado, Joseph 4, the climax of its concert series in ; : , — Cincinnati Conservatory. She will take 
sli Canadori; Zuniga, Charles Gallagher presenting ie pianists ne Gikntaiens om thee Kroeger Gives Recital in Cornell up her duties as teacher in the voice 

re. “ Care Cochems;' Morales, George ame programs. Edith Moxom-Gray and IrHaca, N. Y., July 31.—Ernest R. department in September. 

tare a; Cae Vittorio Verse; as- Leslie Hodgson thus gave two joint re- Kroeger gave his third piano recital at Mrs. Lawson was born in Vicksburg. 
the onamn # per eenger ; Giuseppe Cesatl; citals on Saturday evening and Sunday Cornell University before the summer Coming to Cincinnati when she was a 
a stage we > ~~ Pegiia; premieres afternoon, the first list ranging from session department of music. Mr. young girl, Mrs. Lawson studied singing 
tral en Lillian ¢ eden and Ritta De Haydn and Beethoven to Chopin and Kroeger’s program included the E Minor with the late B. W. Foley. Later she 
a ls Laporte. Susan J. Cost. Wagner-Liszt, the second beginning with Ag os and Fugue of Menieeene, ee worked . London wor po pace ood 
r = - 2 rs gs Debussy and Ravel and giving a survey Minor Capriccio 0 rahms and works speare. he appeared at orchestral con- 
_ Lieurance Made Music Dean at Wichita of the ‘most recent seapaeers The ret of Grieg, Leschetizky, Scott and De certs under Hans Richter, Artur Nikisch, 
Mur- University diences received both artists with great Falla in its first half. The concluding Sir Georg Henschel and Walter Dam- 
Wicnrra. Kan. Aug. 7.—The Wichita enthusiasm. group was devoted to American com-  rosch. Under the baton of the late The- 

Municipal University, which has taken posers, among them Foote, MacDowell, odore Thomas she was soloist in five Cin- 
T | ever the establishment of what was Mrs. Edison and Mrs. Miller Honored at USS, Grunn, Preyer and Kroeger. cinnati May Festivals. . 
ST Fairmount College, and which wil! be Chaut: : P sae mea om —" A few years ago Mrs. Lawson retired 

formally opened this fall, has chosen autauqua Hungarian Violinist to Tour U. S. from the concert stage to devote her 
-wW Thurlow Lieurance as dean of the music CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., Aug. 8.—A mu- Ibolyka Gyarfas, Hungarian violinist, time to composition. Her best known 


department. = a oe 


Juilliard Winners at Cincinnati 


sical tea in honor of Mrs. Thomas A. 
Edison and Mrs. Robert Miller was 
given in the Athenaeum Hotel on Aug. 3, 





will come to this country for her first 
American tour in September. Miss 
Gyarfas was born in Budapest in 1901. 





composition is the “Lazy Song,” with 
words by Paul Laurence Dunbar. She 
has also published “When You Are in 








Censervatery by Mrs. Albert Stoessel, of New York, She studied with Hubay at the Royal My Heart,” “Just a Little While,” “My 
“ and Mrs. William C. Free, of Rockford, Academy of Music. Love in a Garden” and “To Helen. 
_ CINCINNATI, Aug. 9.—Two students of Ill. The musical program was furnished ; 6 : 
the Cincinnati Conservatory, Dorothy by Mr. and Mrs. Albert Stoessel, Lillian EUNICE SAES 
Kemp, ‘cellist, pupil of Karl Kirksmith, Gustafson, soprano soloist for August, i 
ani Pearl Besumer, soprano, who is a and Hugh Porter, accompanist. Mr. and 
ag. member of the operatic forces at the Mrs. Stoessel played Mr. Stoessel’s 
Z have just been awarded Juilliard “Suite Antique” for two violins and The Distinguished Violinist 
— fellowships and will continue their piano, accompanied by Mr. Porter. Miss Availabl _o> 1926-27 —- a oa! 
niin ¢ es aie eR “Teer Bhs sis tr ft : ‘ vailable Season - A 
= Studies in New York City. Gustafson sang three songs. G. H. Semcanes eesennenion a 
does MARTA KLEIN, 19 W. 55th St., N. Y. City 224 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Brilliant Technic Seen in Vacation Activities 


















































Claussen in Atlantic City. 




































































VARIOUS 





IDEAS OF RECREATION EXEMPLIFIED 


Upper Row, Lillian Gustafson and Irene Frank in Northern Arizona; Foster House, Anna Harris, Eduard Nell, Flora Waallses and Harold Richey: 
Second Row, Charles Stratton, Tenor, in Vermont; Marjorie Meyer and Sylvia Lent in Lake George. 


Brussels; Guiomar Novaes Summering in Brazil; Sigrid Onegin with Her Son in Munich 


sei) still it goes on, this 
perfectly incomprehen- 
sible desire for rest and 
relaxation, for recess 
and retirement, for se- 
clusion and recreation! 
with dull care! No more 
public parades of one’s art for 
awhile! Swimming, tennis, golf, 
horseback riding, woodland strolls, 
boating, fishing, motoring—these are 
the order of the day, with maybe just 
a little time for practice now and 
then (mostly then). 





Away 


Lillian Gustafson, soprano, is 
“caught” above near the Bright Angel 
Trail in Northern Arizona, after a 


visit to the monument erected in honor 
of George Powell, the intrepid explorer 
who first knew the thrill of going down 
the Canyon in a boat. Miss Gustafson, 
who is accompanied by Irene Frank, 
dancer of Hollywood, does not believe 
entirely in the six “r’s” mentioned above. 
She has been appearing in several 
summer concerts, among them two in 
Oakland on June 26 and 27. She is 
August soloist at the Chautauqua con- 
certs of the New York Symphony under 
Albert Stoessel, also. 

To carry the air in an intricate piece 
of vocal ensemble writing is a_ task 
easily accomplished by any member of 
the intimate quartet observed on a rock- 
bound coast. And this summer each 
singer in the group, which is composed 


of Foster House, tenor; Anna Harris, 
contralto; Eduard Nell, Jr., bass, and 
Flora Waalses, soprano, of Chicago, with 
Harold Richey as accompanist, enjoys 
airs of another sort—the invigorating 
airs that play about the scene of this 
happy vacation. 

Stuart Ross, pianist and accompanist, 
appears to be an excellent and skilled 
mariner, if one can judge anything from 
the easy confidence with which he han- 
dles the sextant, that intricate instru- 
ment of angular angles. Mr. Ross is 
vacationing at Harrison, Me. 


A Fierce White Light 


Thoroughly accustomed to basking in 
the sunlight of public approval, Julia 
Claussen is not to be put about by the 
brilliant sunshine of Atlantic City. The 
fierce white light that beats upon an 
artist’s throne in this case comes down 
from above, the throne undergoing a 
metamorphosis into a more common- 
place (but possibly more comfortable) 
holiday chair. Mme. Claussen arose 
from her throne to appear in the Steel 
Pier Ballroom on the afternoon of July 
18, probably returning to her regal seat 
quite soon thereafter with a sigh of con- 
tentment at duty well done. 

In St. Albans, Vt., Charles Stratton, 
tenor, eulogizes upon the beauties of the 
surrounding landscape for the benefit of 
the handsome Boston bull who is strug- 
gling to retain his equilibrium under Mr. 
Stratton’s left arm. He (Mr. Stratton) 
will return to New York about Sept. 1. 

Marjorie Meyer, soprano, and Sylvia 
Lent, violinist, preferred to combine 


work and play at Lake George. The 
two have been working on their concert 
programs for next season. “Dolce far 
niente” is thus denied by them as a 
summer slogan. Miss Lent, having 
spent the early part of her holiday at 
the New York resort, is now at Skyland 
in the Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia. 


The Garden Beautiful 


Pierre Monteux, formerly conductor 
of the Boston Symphony, does not ex- 
aggerate when he calls his garden 
simply “beautiful.” M. Monteux’ home 
near Brussels has proved to be an ad- 
mirable spot for rest after his arduous 
winter of conducting in Amsterdam, 
Scandinavia and Russia, and he appears 
to be taking advantage of that circum- 
stance. 

Whether Guiomar Novaes feeds 
strictly upon the delicious and nourish- 
ing nuts which grow in her native coun- 
try is not stated. Nor does her biogra- 
pher even remark whether Mme. Novaes 
is, or is not, a vegetarian. But, what- 
ever the diet, and whether Mme. Novaes 
prefers Brazilian to Turkish coffee as a 
dinner beverage is of less importance 
than the fact that she, taking a vacation 
in the country in which she first saw the 
light of day, is obviously in radiant 
health. The camera does not show the 
thoughts she is thinking. These may be 
reminiscent of past tours or may an- 
ticipate future concerts. It doesn’t mat- 
reasonably 


ter—the conclusion can be 

confident in either case. 
Although he has not yet become a 

prominent figure at public performances 


ower Row, Pierre 
I R Pr 
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given by bis mother 


young son of Sictrid Onegin, is one 
the most enthusiastic among the many 
thousands who have feard this 
nowned artist sme Srendy he appr 


ciates the cadences of @ lbvelly 


the end of a day filled with all sorts 
varied expermences im thm strange 
beautiful world, and if he cheerfu 
falls asleep on such exrasionms he is 
less complimentary tam tie audiences 
which, hearme the samme music im a 
cert hall, litterally sit wp and clap th 
hands till the flesh timeies 

Fritzpeter, ton, oftem claps his 





Fritizpeter, 


tulla ) 
melody when sunc by Mme. Onegin 


hands with pleasure wiem Wome. Oneg 
approaches, even @ be dies not 
know that, by dome sn, be is merely 
tating that general] police with which 
has not yet become acquainted. The s 
ting of the above purtue ic Mun 
where Mme. Onerim is emjoying 2 resp 
after operatic appearances im Berlim a 
Hamburg 


Organists Perm Americam Guild Bran 


m Sent 

SEATTLE, Aug —Frank LL. Sea 
representing the Americam Guild of 
ranists, recently wisiitted Seuattille and w 
entertamed Dy a0 erpanists with 
banquet im the Hote] Washingtom ™ 
Sealy imspired the empanists tm form 
Washington State Chapter of the Gu 
and the followme officers were chose 
Carl Paige Wood, dam; W. BH. Denk 
sub-dean; F. Perimger 


H. J. Cobwell, tressurver 
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